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From    the    Executive 
Editor 

Welcome  to  the  new  Scarab.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  there  were  any  major  changes  made 
to  the  Scarab,  but  just  look  at  us  now!  You've  probably 
noticed  the  most  significant  difference — the  design. 

Whenever  possible,  we'll  set  forth  with  a  theme. 
Along  with  the  cover  story  on  a  particular  issue,  a  sup- 
porting story  will  also  run. 

We  also  decided  to  update  the  magazine's  depart- 
ment names.  "Alumni  Update"  is  now  "Vital  Signs." 
"The  Dean's  Corner"  has  been  renamed  "Brain 
Waves."  The  former  "Capsules"  page  is  "Grand 
Rounds." 

One  thing  we  haven't  changed  is  the  name  of  the 
magazine.  Scarab  is  an  MCV  tradition.  Even  though 
we  often  get  funny  looks  and  questions  about  the 
name,  we  decided  to  keep  it.  It  turns  out  to  be  quite 
appropriate  for  an  MCV  publication. 

You  see,  in  ancient  Egypt,  the  scarab  was  consid- 
ered a  symbol  of  resurrection,  fertility  and  immortali- 
ty. Now.  Surely  the  good  folks  at  MCV  aren't  dabbling 
in  resurrection  or  immortality,  but  then,  the  ancients 
probably  thought  no  one  would  ever  tamper  with  fer- 
tility. This  isn't  why  the  name  was  chosen.  Rather,  it 
was  selected  because  many  of  its  roots  of  the  healing 
arts  stem  from  Imhotep,  the  Egyptian.  And  one  of 
MCV's  earliest  buildings  is  the  Egyptian  Building,  per- 
haps the  most  famous  structure  on  the  campus. 

Now  it's  time  to  explain  the  "we"  who  made  all 
the  above  decisions.  Joining  me  were  Bess  Littlefield, 
executive  director  of  the  MCV  Alumni  Association; 
Ben  Dacus,  an  outstanding  graphic  designer  from 
VCU  Communications;  and  Sandy  Brasili,  our  new 
managing  editor  and  a  media  relations  specialist  from 
VCU  Communications.  Bess  and  I  hope  to  guide  the 
magazine  in  the  best  direction.  And  along  with  Ben's 
flair  for  lively  design  and  Sandy's  penchant  for  clear, 
easy-to-read  copy,  this  endeavor  should  be  a  rousing 
success. 

But  before  we  proceed,  I'd  like  to  thank  all  those 
who  have  come  before  us  in  the  world  of  Scarab. 
Without  their  firm  foundation,  we  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  build  this  new  wing.  A  sincere  "thank  you"  for 
all  your  efforts. 

Please  let  us  know  what  you  think  of  the  new 
Scarab.  What  could  be  better?  What  would  you  like  to 
see  more  of?  Your  comments  are  important  to  us — 
especially  with  this  inaugural  issue  of  the  new  Scarab. 


Sincerely, 

Lou    Brooks    (PT'82, 


School-based    Awards 
Presented    During 
Reunion 

The  divisions  of  Medicine,  Nursing  and  Pharmacy 
presented  annual  awards  during  reunion  weekend. 
The  Medical  Division  posthumously  awarded  Dr.  Rus- 
sell L.  Cecil  ('06)  the  Outstanding  Medical  Alumnus 
Award.  It  was  accepted  by  his  niece,  Ms.  Jane  Cecil. 
Dr.  Frederick  T.  Given  Jr.  ('53)  received  the  Caravati 
Service  Award.  Dr.  Albert  Wasserman  ('51)  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Faculty  Award.  During  the 
Nursing  Division  dinner,  Betsy  Bampton  ('60)  was 
given  the  Outstanding  Nurse  Alumnus  Award.  Susan 
Floyd  Bennett  ('72)  received  the  Nursing  Service 
Award.  Cathy  A.  James  ('85)  was  awarded  the  Clinical 
Service  Award.  The  Pharmacy  Division  also  presented 
the  Outstanding  Pharmacy  Alumnus  award  to  the 
Honorable  Harvey  B.  Morgan  ('55).  W.  Roy  Smith 
('41 )  received  the  Pharmacy  Alumni  Service  Award. 


Alumni    Association 
Co-sponsors 
Graduation    Events 

In  the  association's  continuing  efforts  to  have  contact 
with  students,  we  co-sponsored  graduation  events 
for  seniors  in  medicine,  nursing  and  pharmacy.  The 
nursing  class  held  a  picnic.  Pharmacy  students  had  a 
class  party.  Medicine's  class  held  a  reception  in  Old 
City  Hall  for  families  and  friends  the  night  before 
graduation.  We  enjoyed  having  the  opportunity  to  say 
congratulations  to  our  newest  members. 


Meet  the 

Scarab  staff. 

Front  row 

from  left: 

Lynn  Merrick, 

Bess  Littlefield 

and  Lou  Brooks. 

Back  row 

from  left: 

Sandy  Brasili 

and  Ben  Dacus. 
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Message    from    the 
New    MCV    Alumni 
Association    Of    VCU 
President 

Exciting  is  the  word  I'm 
using  to  describe  this  oppor- 
tunity in  my    life — becom- 
ing the  95th  president  of  the 
MCV  Alumni  Association, 
exciting  because  of  what's 
^■^Wk  happening  with  the  associa- 

A!--    *  tion  and  the  possibilities 

A  before  us. 

[^kvj   / '  y  Our  house  is  under  con- 

^^^^^^^"**=k&l  struction.  Many  association 
members  worked  hard  during  the  last  decade  to  get  us 
to  this  point.  Next,  we'll  have  to  decide  on  the  use, 
maintenance,  ownership  and  funding  of  the  house. 

Special  events  fill  our  lives  with  joy  and  fond 
memories.  While  getting  an  education  is  the  main 
objective  for  our  students,  your  alumni  association  is 
offering  a  special  occasion  for  students  and  their  fami- 
lies. Parents'  and  Partners'  Day  is  a  wonderful  exam- 
ple. The  School  of  Medicine  tried  it  and  received 
raves.  Soon,  it  will  be  a  campus-wide  program  that 
the  association  supports. 

We  graduated  from  an  excellent  medical  institu- 
tion, and  our  mission  is  to  support  the  institution  in 
many  ways.  By  becoming  a  strong  association  through 
mutual  effort  and  support,  we  can  enhance  ourselves, 
our  association,  our  schools  and  university. 


In  what  looks  to  be  the  "year  of  the  woman,"  I  am 
excited  and  pleased  to  be  the  second  nurse  and  third 
woman  president  of  the  MCV  Alumni  Association. 
We  have  a  wonderful  challenge  of  service  to  help  our 
university  fulfill  its  mission.  Let's  pull  together  toward 
that  goal. 

Ann   Broaddus   (  N  '59 ) 


St.    Philip    Lives    On 
Through    Scholarships 

The  Saint  Philip  School  of  Nursing  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion recently  established  a  scholarship  fund  to  benefit 
African-American  nursing  students  at  the  MCV 
School  ot  Nursing.  Saint  Philip  was  integrated  with 
MCV  in  1962;  and  alumnae  wanted  to  view  the  closing 
of  their  beloved  alma  mater  not  as  an  end,  but  as  the 
beginning  of  their  immediate  goal,  to  foster  relation- 
ships with  Saint  Philip  nursing  alumnae  and  perpetu- 
ate the  school  spirit.  Fund  raising  for  the  scholarship 
endowment  began  less  than  two  years  ago',  and  nearly 
half  of  the  $100,000  goal  has  been  reached. 


Board    of    Trustees 
Election    Results 


T 


he  following  were  elected  to  serve  a  three-year 
term  (July  1,  1992,  to  June 30,  1995). 


CONSTRUCTION 
BEGINS  ON  THE 
ALUMNI   HOUSE 

The  official  ground  breaking 
ceremony  for  the  alumni 
house  was  held  during 
reunion  weekend  in  May. 
Construction  began  shortly 
after.  Estimated  completion 
of  the  project  is  fall  1993. 
Scarab  will  keep  you 
abreast  of  the  progress. 
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From  the  School  of  Allied  Health  Professions: 
Becky  T.  Perdue  (MT'62),  re-elected;  Debra  M.  Powell 
(OT'75),  re-elected;  Catherine  P.  Saunders  (MS'82), 
re-elected;  Billie  H.  Vaughan  (MT'77),  re-elected;  and 
William  E.  Willis  (HA'57). 

Dental  trustees  elected:  Douglas  S.  Belt  ('74); 
William  D.  Covington  ('62),  re-elected;  Bruce  R. 
Deginder  ('88);  and  Jeffrey  L.  Hudgins  ('80). 

The  Medical  Division  elected  Phillip  E.  Boyd  Byrd 
Jr.  C69). 

Nursing  Division  elected:  Barbara  H.  Dunn  ('70, 
PhD'84);  Martha  B.  Gibbons  (MSN,  PNP  Certificate 
'77,  PhD);  Josephine  Lee  Hargis  ('55),  re-elected; 
Mildred  A.  Hopkins  ('53),  re-elected;  and  Janet  B. 
Younger  ('67,  MSN'72,  PhD). 

Pharmacy  Division  candidates  elected  were:  Vir- 
ginia Nuara  Hudert  ('63),  re-elected;  Richard  Rice 
('58);  and  Jay  T.  (Tommy)  Thompson  III  ("80). 


Report    of    the    94th 
President,    MCV 
Alumni    Association 
of    VC  U 

The  MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU  has  had  an 
exciting  year.  Initiatives  in  programs  and  services 
have  been  a  priority.  More  than  3,000  alumni  have 
become  dues-paying  members  of  the  alumni  associa- 
tion. It  is  this  support  that  has  allowed  the  association 
to  move  ahead  with  these  initiatives. 

Supporting  students  has  always  been  important 
to  the  MCV  Alumni  Association,  and  this  year  we  have 
sponsored  several  new  programs  for  MCV  students. 
More  than  750  students  were  welcomed  with  refresh- 
ments during  their  orientations.  A  Parents'  and 


Partners'  Day  for  the  School  of  Medicine  drew  about 
300  medical  students  and  their  families  last  October. 
Plans  for  an  MCV  Campus-wide  Parents'  and  Part- 
ners' Day  for  fall  1992  are  under  way.  The  Medical 
Division  of  the  MCV  AJumni  Association  brought 
alumni  and  students  together  for  "specialty  night,"  a 
program  where  alumni  shared  information  regarding 
their  practices  with  second-  and  third-year  medical 
students.  The  association  provided  graduating  stu- 
dents miniatures  of  their  diplomas  along  with  a  free 
year  of  membership  in  the  MCV  Alumni  Association. 

Another  priority  for  the  association  has  been  the 
promotion  of  alumni  get-togethers  at  professional 
meetings.  This  year,  more  than  900  alumni  and  friends 
of  MCV  attended  events  sponsored  by  the  MCV 
Alumni  Association  at  their  professional  conferences. 

Under  the  leadership  of  editor  Lou  Brooks,  PT 
'82  alumna,  the  Scarab  has  continued  to  provide 
important  information  about  the  MCV  Campus  and 
the  university  to  alumni.  Lou's  enthusiastic  approach 
will  make  for  more  exciting  issues. 

In  addition  to  these  services,  it  is  with  great  plea- 
sure that  I  announce  that  with  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Harry  Johnson,  the  Alumni  House  Committee  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  association  to  break  ground 
on  the  new  alumni  house  this  past  spring. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  you  to  con- 
sider the  strides  we  have  taken  this  year,  to  continue  to 
provide  support  for  the  association  through  involve- 
ment in  its  programs  and  to  take  pride  in  our  heritage 
and  our  future. 


Richard   0.   Barnes  (D'77| 
President,   1991-1  992 


103RD   ANNUAL   MEETING   MINUTES    <^    MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 

Dale  and  Time:  Saturday,  May  2, 

financial  health  of  the  MCV  Alumni 

June 30,  1993:  President:  Mrs.  Ann  D. 

Alumni  Association. 

1992,  noon 

Association  is  strong  because  of  the 

Broaddus  (N'59)  (elected  in  1991); 

successful  reinstatement  of  the  mem- 

President Elect:  Dr.  Ruth  Campbell 

Introduction  of  New  Presi- 

Place: Larrick  Center,  MCV  Campus 

bership  dues  program  and  the 

(M'57);  Secretary:  Dr.  George  J.  Oliver 

dent:  Dr.  Barnes  introduced  Mrs. 

support  ot  the  university. 

Jr.  (M'47);  Treasurer:  Dr.  Katherine  C. 

Ann  D.  Broaddus  (N'59)  who  became 

Presiding:  Dr.  Richard  Barnes, 

Bobbin  (N'56);  Assistant  Treasurer: 

the  95th  president  of  the  MCV  Alumni 

president 

Bylaws  Committee  Report: 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Nooney  Ir.  (Ph.D.'70). 

Association  on  July  1,  1992. 

Catherine  Saunders,  chair,  motioned 

The  candidates  were  elected 

Approval  of  Minutes  of  April 

on  behalf  of  the  committee  to  accept 

unanimously. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  The  next 

1991   Meeting:  The  motion  was 

the  Revised  Bylaws  as  published  in  the 

meeting  is  set  for  Saturday,  April  24, 

made  and  seconded  to  accept  the  min- 

Spring 1992  Scarab.  The  motion 

President's  Report:  (above) 

1993. 

utes  of  the  last  meeting  as  published  in 

passed. 

the  Summer  1991  Scarab.  The  motion 

Presentation  to  Honorary 

Adjournment:  There  being  no  tur- 

passed. 

Nominating  Committee 

Members:  A  presentation  was  made 

ther  business  the  meeting  was 

Report:  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Given  Ir., 

to  all  the  deans  of  the  MCV  Campus, 

adjourned  at  1  p.m. 

Financial  Report:  Dr.  Katherine 

chair,  presented  the  following  slate  of 

whom  the  board  of  trustees  selected  as 

Bobhitt,  treasurer,  reported  that  the 

officers  for  the  term  of  July  I,  1 992 

Honorary  Members  of  the  MCV 

H  Special  Message 


a    bond    bill    for    the    future    of    the    medical 
College    of    Virginia    Campus  — and    Virginia 


by  Eugene   P.   Trani,   President 

The  bond  bill  for  higher  education  in  Virginia,  slated  for  a  November  vote, 
will  be  a  major  component  in  the  strategic  direction  of  health  sciences  at 
VCU  in  the  1990s.  This  issue  of  Scarab  includes  an  article  about  the  pro- 
jects for  the  university  in  the  bond  bill  and  the  impact  of  these  projects  on  the 
health  care  mission  of  the  MCV  Campus. 

The  bill  will  distribute  $472  million  in  capital  projects  among  every 
public  four-year  institution  in  Virginia  and  16  of  the  community  colleges.  A  total  oj 
95  projects  will  benefit  Virginia's  campuses  by  adding  space,  renovating  space  and 
making  much-needed  repairs  to  aging  infrastructures  and  utilities. 

The  scope  of  the  bond  bill  promises  economic  benefits  for  Virginians. 
Thousands  of  new  jobs  could  be  created  during  the  construction  phase.  New  hires, 
new  orders  and  new  spending  will  translate  into  increased  business  and  increased 
tax  revenues  for  the  commonwealth. 

In  addition,  addressing  the  critical  space  problems  of  Virginia's  campuses  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  serving  the  more  than  65,000  additional  students  expected  to  apply  for  admission  to  our 
public  institutions  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

For  VCU,  this  bond  bill  is  significant  because  the  commonwealth's  approval  of  the  projects 
for  the  university  and  for  the  research  park  exemplifies  its  commitment  to  partnership.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  heart  of  the  mission  of  the  urban  university.  The  MCV  Campus,  its  health  care  mission 
and  its  graduates — you,  our  alumni — occupy  a  central  role  in  VCU's  urban  mission.  As  one  of  the 
largest  academic  medical  centers  in  the  country,  the  campus  and  hospitals  make  a  significant  impact 
on  the  quality  of  life  in  Virginia  and  in  its  most  vital  respect:  access  to  the  best  health  care.  This  bond 
bill  supports  this  role. 

Please  read  about  the  projects  for  the  MCV  Campus  on  page  14.  If  you  need  more  infor- 
mation or  would  like  to  offer  input  on  the  bond  bill  and  our  projects,  I  hope  you  will  stay  in  touch 
with  the  university. 
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A  Feast  for  the  Eyes,  Ears  and  Soul 
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Melissa      Burnside 


In  Wayne  Fitzgerald's  office,  behind  a  paper-scattered 
desk,  hangs  "Nightmare  Hospital."  It's  a  satirical 
painting  sectioned  into  six  equal  squares.  Each  square 
comically  identifies  hospital  procedures  with 
Frankenstein-like  operations.  However  good,  and 
amusing,  the  painting  is  obviously  not  suitable  for 
display  anywhere  else  but  a  private  office.  Bernard  and  Laura 
Hamilton  of  Richmond  donated  the  work. 

"They're  art  collectors  and  every  year  they  find  something 
to  donate  to  the  hospital,"  says  Fitzgerald.  "And  this  year,  they 
donated  this.  "It's  in  my  office  because  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate anywhere  else  in  the  hospital.  I  have  a  perspective  on  the 
hospital  that  has  to  do  with  patient  care  and  at  the  same  time  it 


has  to  do  with  art,  and  so  I  see  it  for  what  it  is,  and  that's  a 
piece  of  art  work.  It's  satire.  I  think  it's  funny.  But  there  are 
people  who  read  art  literally  and  would  have  a  problem  with 
this." 

That  statement  alone  demonstrates  the  sensitivity,  caring 
and  hard  work  that  Fitzgerald  puts  into  his  job  as  administra- 
tor of  "Arts  In  The  Hospitals."  It's  hard  work.  With  a  staff  of 
two,  understaffed  is  an  understatement.  Fitzgerald  and  Ted 
Batt,  the  arts  coordinator,  are  the  staff.  Exhibitions  rotate  every 
six  weeks  and  there's  a  lot  to  it.  The  week  or  two  before  a  new 
exhibit  goes  up  is  a  busy  time  for  the  two-man  band.  "We've 
got  to  get  the  art  here,  do  the  paperwork  and  make  sure  it's 
insured.  By  the  time  that's  done,  we've  got  about  two  days  to 
get  the  outgoing  work  down  and  the  new  work  up." 

But  Fitzgerald  isn't  complaining.  Being  an  artist,  he's 
doing  just  what  he  likes.  Teaching  weekly  drawing  courses  at 
VCU's  School  of  the  Arts  complements  the  work  he  does  at  the 
hospital,  and  as  Fitzgerald  puts  it,  reminds  him  that  he  is 
indeed  an  artist. 

Before  coming  to  MCVH,  Fitzgerald  was  manager  of 
VCU's  Anderson  Gallery.  In  1986,  while  he  was  with  the 
gallery,  an  MCVH  administrator  visited  a  university  health 
center  in  Iowa  and  saw  a  program  called  "Project  Art." 

On  returning,  MCVH's  Executive  Director  Carl  Fischer 
did  some  research  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  a  similar 
program  and  decided  to  go  ahead  with  it  at  MCVH.  When  dis- 
cussions were  taking  place  about  the  new  idea,  Fitzgerald 
expressed  interest  in  the  job.  That  was  six  years  ago. 

"I  think  arts  administration  is  exciting  because  you  deal 
directly  with  a  cross  section  of  the  public,"  Fitzgerald  says. 
"People  who  come  here  are  dealing,  to  some  extent,  with  life 
and  death  issues.  And  for  some,  life  at  this  point  is  day  to  day. 
What  that  means  in  the  long  run  is  that  their  expectations  are 
heightened  and  they  want  works  of  art  around  that  offer  sup- 
port and  encouragement. 
There  is  a  specific  quality  I 
think  they  demand  from  us 
and  that  certainly  puts  us  to 
the  test." 

Art  in  the  hospital  differs 
greatly  from  art  in  other  aca- 
demic settings.  For  example, 
he  says,  in  a  strictly  art-acad- 
emic atmosphere,  there  is  a 
lot  of  latitude  and  room  for 
experimentation  and  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  whimsy  perhaps 
with  what  you  do  with  art. 
"Here  you  have  to  think 
about  your  audience," 
Fitzgerald  says.  "You  don't 
want  to  victimize  your  pub- 
lic. It's  one  thing  to  educate 
and  enlighten  people  with 
art,  but  it's  another  to  vic- 
timize them. 

"My  goal  is  to  have  people 
develop  an  interest  in  what  is 


Walking  out  of  the 
elevators  on  the 
pediatric  floor  of 
Main  Hospital  of 
MCV  Hospitals,  one 
would  think  they  had 


ment  park,  not  a  hos- 
pital. Murals  painted 
by  Happy  brighten 
the  surroundings  for 
these  young  patients. 
From  left:  Alexis 
McCuller  and  Jeffrey 
Musgrove. 
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happening  with  art  and  have  an 
enjoyable  experience  with  it." 

So  far,  it  hasn't  been  hard  for 
Fitzgerald  and  Batt  to  determine  the 
effect  "Arts"  has  had  on  patients, 
faculty  and  staff.  His  office  gets  lots 
of  positive  letters  and  the  artists 
have  made  some  sales. 

Most  of  the  artists  featured  in 
the  hospital  are  from  Virginia,  and 
Fitzgerald  says  he  has  gone  as  far 
west  as  Roanoke,  Va.,  to  find  art 
work.  The  registry  continues  to 
grow  with  artists  calling  daily,  ask- 
ing to  have  their  works  displayed  in 
the  hospital. 

Many  of  the  exhibitors  are 
VCU  art  graduates.  For  many  of 
them,  an  exhibit  in  the  hospital 
means  their  first  solo  show. 

"We  show  the  first-time 
exhibitors  along  with  Virginia's 
most  accomplished  artists.  We've 
had  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
fellowship  and  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  recipients  here," 
says  Fitzgerald. 

Professional  artists  aren't  the 
only  talent  on  hospital  walls;  some 
are  doctors  and  staff  members  who 
paint  or  work  at  photography  in 
their  spare  time.  A  staff  show  is 
scheduled  for  September  1992. 

"The  public  is  vocal,"  Fitzgerald 
says.  "Everybody  knows  something  about  art  and  feels  relative- 
ly familiar  with  it.  People  are  quick  to  tell  us  what  they  think 
our  successes  and  failures  are.  Fortunately,  what  I  hear  most  is 
positive.  People  seem  to  enjoy  the  exhibits  and  other  programs 
very  much." 

"Arts  In  The  Hospitals"  also  features  specialty  exhibits 
reflecting  the  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds  of  those  who  pass 
through  the  hospitals.  In  recent  years,  "Arts"  has  reserved 
space  for  Black  History  Month. 

Exhibitions  are  the  mainstay  of  the  "Arts"  program.  Most 
works  are  on  the  first  floor  of  Main  Hospital,  the  ground  floor 
of  North  Hospital  and  in  the  Massey  Cancer  Center.  Addition- 
al exhibit  space  is  planned  for  the  new  Ambulatory  Care  Build- 
ing. Performance  art  is  also  part  of  the  program.  "Arts"  brings 
in  a  performance  group;  voice,  instrumental  or  dance,  once  a 
week  -  particularly  during  the  holiday  season.  Often,  a  special 
effort  is  made  to  take  performers  to  the  burn  or  brain-injury 
units,  where  patients  aren't  able  to  leave.  Recently,  the  Finns- 
berry  Minstrel  Guild  performed  in  the  brain  injury  unit.  Coin- 
cidentally,  the  Guild's  Carlos  Pozzi,  a  classical  guitarist,  is  quite 
familiar  with  MCVH.  It  was  the  site  of  his  two  kidney  trans- 
plants. 

Ted  Batt  schedules  most  of  the  performance  art  for  the 
hospital.  But  his  work  extensively  covers  the  instruction  part  of 


Fitzgerald  in  front 


Upper  right: 
Classical  guitarist 
Carlos  Pozzi  per- 
forms with  Jean 
Fearnow  and  Jim 
Featherstone  in  the 
Brain  Injury  Rehab 


Lower  right:  Ted 
Batt  and  Jennifer 
Alleyne  work  on  a 
banner  for  Children 
and  Hospitals 


the  program.  That  includes  working  with  patients  of  all  ages, 
particularly  children.  Batt  teaches  five  classes  a  week  in  the 
Childrens'  Medical  Center  and  the  burn  and  oncology  units. 

"Ted's  classes  help  patients  young  and  old  identify'  where 
their  interests  lie,"  says  Fitzgerald.  "He  designs  projects  for 
them  by  finding  what  medium  they  prefer.  And  the  kids  end 
up  with  something  they  can  take  home." 

Batt  is  an  art  historian.  He  joined  Fitzgerald's  staff  a  short 
time  ago  and  finds  the  work  rewarding. 

"I  particularly  like  working  with  patients,"  Batt  says, 
"especialh'  the  children  in  the  cancer  center  clinic  and  pedi- 
atrics. We  paint  and  do  crafts  depending  on  their  ages.  The 
children  trust  me,  and  that  means  a  lot."  It's  easy  to  see  what 
his  work  means  to  him.  It's  shown  in  the  following  story,  the 
day  he  was  making  masks  with  pediatrics  patients. 

"A  little  boy  about  5-years-old  wandered  over  and  kind  of 
attached  himself  to  me,"  Batt  says.  "I  was  painting  a  mask  and 
he  kept  asking  if  he  could  have  it.  So  I  gave  it  to  him.  The  next 
morning,  he  told  me  he  had  given  it  to  another  little  boy  in  the 
hospital  for  his  birthday.  I  felt  really  good  about  that." 

People  walking  through  the  main  lobby  of  the  hospital  can 
see  more  of  Batt's  handiwork.  Four  murals,  8  feet  high,  are 
scheduled  to  go  up  this  fall.  He  drew  the  murals  and  children 
painted  them. 
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Batt  also  works  on  the  adult  oncol- 
ogy units.  "The  patients  there,"  he 
says,  "often  are  sitting  in  bed  for  long 
periods.  And  getting  art  instruction 
gives  them  something  to  focus  on.  I 
recently  worked  with  a  patient  in  the 
Bone  Marrow  Transplant  Unit.  She 
told  me  she  needed  something  to 
break  up  the  monotony.  So  with  some 
help,  she  painted  a  landscape  that  is 
now  hanging  in  her  room." 

Sandwiched  between  is  the  newest 
addition  to  the  program,  music  thera- 
py. Ellen  Griggs-Drane  runs  the  pro- 
gram. It's  coordinated  through  "Arts" 
md  VCU's  Community  School  for  the 
'erforming  Arts.  Griggs-Drane  is  a 
certified  music  therapist  whom 
Fitzgerald  describes  as  a  person  with  a 
high  level  of  caring.  After  watching  her 
in  action,  it's  easy  to  see  how  she  could 
become  a  staple  in  the  "Arts"  program. 

"Ellen  is  deeply  involved,"  Fitzger- 
ald says,  "yet  she  still  manages  to 
maintain  her  objectivity.  Watching 
Ellen  work  with  a  2-year-old  burn  victim  and  seeing  that  child 
mimic  her  is  extremely  touching,"  says  Fitzgerald. 

The  Art  Print  Library  rounds  out  the  "Arts"  program. 
Patients  can  request  prints  to  brighten  their  rooms  during 
their  stays.  Through  the  service,  prints  are  also  distributed  to 
treatment  areas  and  waiting  rooms. 

In  addition,  "Arts"  maintains  a  permanent  collection. 
Most  of  it  hangs  in  the  Massey  Cancer  Center.  Much  of  the 
collection  comes  from  individual  collectors,  artists  and  bene- 
factors. Other  funding  comes  from  grants,  the  Children's  Mir- 
acle Network,  MCVH  and  gifts.  "Arts"  receives  an  annual 
salary  assistance  gift  from  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  Hos- 
pitals Auxiliary  of  Virginia  Commonwealth  University.  This 
fall,  "Arts"  will  hold  its  first  fundraising  campaign. 

"We  didn't  set  a  goal,"  Says  Fitzgerald.  "I  don't  think  you 
can  put  a  cap  on  what  we  need.  What  we're  looking  for  now  is 
a  commitment  and  support  from  the  community." 

He  already  has  a  commitment  from  many  members  of  the 
"Arts"  board  of  advisers.  "They  are  all  community  people  who 
believe  in  what  we're  doing,"  Fitzgerald  says.  "And  they  give 
me  a  chance  to  talk  about  what  is  important  to  me  and  help  to 
guide  the  program." 

Fitzgerald  says  he  measures  success  by  the  public's  reac- 
tion. "I  think  we  add  a  lot  to  a  patient's  experience  at  MCVH," 
he  says.  It  makes  me  feel  good  to  hear  that  children  who  are  re- 
admitted ask  their  parents  to  do  it  on  days  when  they  have  art 
classes."  □ 


Melissa     Butnside   i„  media  relations  specialist  on  the  Medical 
College  oj  Virginia  Campus. 
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our  medical  school  is  striving  to 
fulfill  its  social  responsibilities  by  working  closely  with  the  newly  formed 
Commission  on  Health  Care  for  All  Virginians.  The  commission  com- 
prises state  legislators  and  individuals  knowledgeable  about  health 
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care.  It  is  trying  to  develop  a  state- 
wide response  that  could  be  integrat- 
ed with  expected  change  in  federal 
health  care  policies.  The  United  States 
differs  fundamentally  from  many 
other  countries  in  preferring  local 
rather  than  federally  mandated 
approaches  to  domestic  problems, 
such  as  containing  health  care  costs 
while  increasing  access  to  health  care 
for  underinsured  people.  Almost  one 
million  of  Virginia's  tour  million  citi- 
^  zens  have  no  health  insurance. 

The  key  to  the  state's  proposal  is 
the  development  of  an  "essential  benefits  pack- 
age." This  would  be  available  to  everyone  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  would  not  be  "bare-bones"  but  would 
include  services  deemed  necessary  by  a  state- 
appointed  group  of  physicians  and  other  health 
care  professionals.  Decisions  would  be  based  on 
the  usefulness  or  effectiveness  of  individual  ser- 
vices. People  would  be  able  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
the  essential  benefits  package.  However,  the  cost 
of  additional  benefits  that  exceed  those  considered 
essential  would  be  taxable.  State  and  federal  tax 
credits  would  be  provided  for  those  below  certain 
income  levels.  Other  legislation  would  implement 
market  reforms  to  make  affordable  insurance 
available  to  firms  with  fewer  than  50  employees. 
The  Bureau  of  Insurance  would  recommend  the 
reforms.  These  reforms  would  prohibit  raising 
premiums,  canceling  insurance  and  repeated  wait- 
ing periods  for  existing  conditions  when  employ- 
ees change  jobs. 

Virginia  and  Managed  Care 
Rising  health  care  costs  and  decreasing  tax  rev- 
enues caused  Virginia  to  turn  to  managed  care  tor 
its  state  employee  health  benefits  program. 
Nationwide,  the  percentage  of  employees  recruit- 
ed to  managed  care  programs  was  up  57  percent 
by  1990.  People  in  plans  without  utilization  man- 
agement fell  sharply.  When  Virginia  moved 
quickly  from  a  permissive,  choice-oriented  plan  to 


a  tightly  managed  one,  the  debate  about  managed 
care  exploded  in  a  way  that  casual  discussions  and 
educational  sessions  could  never  have  achieved. 
Virginia  chose  a  point-of-service  plan  using 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield.  These  plans  integrate 
health  care  financing  and  delivery  by  ( 1 )  making 
arrangements  with  selected  providers  to  furnish 
comprehensive  health  care  (2)  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  providers  based  on  their  ability  to  practice 
cost-effectively  (3)  measuring  the  quality  and  use 
of  services  to  develop  an  individual  physician 
"profile"  and  (4)  providing  financial  incentives  for 
members  to  use  the  providers  and  services  associ- 
ated with  the  plan.  These  techniques  reduce  use  of 
services  but  surveys  show  that  extreme  financial 
disincentives  for  practice  can  negatively  affect 
patient  care.  One  study  of  265  HMO  managers 
suggested  that  either  a  bonus  or  a  withhold  of  less 
then  five  percent  wouldn't  affect  physician  behav- 
ior. Nearly  80  percent  believed  that  a  withhold 
between  five  to  30  percent  would  affect  physician 
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ordering  behavior. 

Network  building  is  difficult  and  experienced 
insurers  often  make  it  easy  for  providers  to  join 
the  network  by  relaxing  standards  and  providing 
them  with  enrollees;  they  later  tighten  the  network 
by  refusing  to  renew  contracts  with  providers 
whose  practice  patterns  lead  to  high  use  of  med- 
ical resources.  Virginia  intially  had  difficult)' 
attracting  physicians  to  its  network  and  was 
forced  to  delay  implementation  of  the  program, 
relax  its  financial  guidelines  and  eliminate  the  10 
percent  withhold  provision.  Your  School  of  Medi- 
cine worked  closely  with  state  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives from  organized  medicine  to  ensure  that 
primary  care  physicians,  not  the  insurance  com- 
panies, make  key  medical  decisions.   □ 
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.he  School  of  Dentistry  looks  for- 
ward to  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary  in  1993.  Even  though  budget 
cuts  and  declining  resources  have  made  the  past  few  years  stressful,  the 
school  has  not  rested  on  its  laurels.  Faculty,  staff  and  students  continue 


to  distinguish  themselves  in  all  areas  of  scholar- 
ship, education  and  service.  We're  especially 
proud  of  our  new  instrument  management  sys- 
tem. It's  described  on  page  20. 

Providing   Care 

The  school  continues  to  provide  affordable  dental 
care  to  many  local  and  state  residents  who,  other- 
wise, couldn't  afford  it.  This  past  year,  we  sur- 
veyed patients  seen  in  the  School  of  Dentistry  stu- 
dent clinics.  We  found  many  of  our  patients  to  be 
at  or  below  the  federal  poverty  level.  While  the 
school  receives  no  state  or  federal  funding  for  pro- 
viding oral  health  care  to  the  indigent,  we  were 
fortunate  to  negotiate  with  the  city  to  provide  a 
voucher  program.  It's  for  Richmonders  in  need 
who  qualify  financially.  Also,  the  school  treats 
children  and  pregnant  women  at  the  Harris  Clinic 
as  part  of  its  outreach  activities. 


Lindsay   M.    Hunt 

School     of     Dentistry 

Combined  Programs 
In  the  past  year,  our  General  Practice  Residency 
Program  and  the  McGuire  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  united  under  one  director,  Dr. 
Daniel  Dent.  This  combination  has  strengthened 
the  program  both  in  terms  of  educational  and  fis- 
cal efficiency.  Dr.  Larry  Moray  directs  the  MCV 
component  of  the  General  Practice  Residency 
Program.  He  has  shown  remarkable  talent  in  inte- 
grating oral  health  care  into  the  treatment  of  those 
with  serious  medical  problems.  This  program  has 
provided  invaluable  education  for  general  practice 
residents  in  dealing  with  patients  in  the  head  and 
neck  oncology  programs.  Residents  also  provide 
care  for  transplant  patients  before  and  after 
surgery  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  rapidly  pro- 
gressive oral  disease,  a  result  of  their  fragile 


immune  systems.  This  program  is 
important  because  it  trains  graduate 
dentists  in  a  broader  scope  of  general 
practice  related  to  the  sick  and  the 
elderly. 

Scholarship 

The  Clinical  Research  Center  for  Peri- 
odontal Disease,  directed  by  Dr.  Har- 
vey Schenkein,  received  a  $4.16  million 
grant  to  study  the  genetic,  immunolog- 
ic and  bacteriologic  links  to  periodon- 
tal disease.  This  is  the  largest  project 
grant  on  periodontal  disease  in  the 
nation.  It  combines  the  efforts  of  our  faculty,  the 
departments  of  Human  Genetics,  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  and  the  Anaerobic  Microbiolo- 
gy Laboratory  at  Virginia  Tech.  Moreover,  the 
school  was  awarded  a  Dentist/Scientist  Program. 
It  offers  postgraduate  dentists  advanced  clinical 
training  combined  with  research  training  leading 
to  a  doctorate  in  a  basic  science.  To  date,  four 
dentists  have  completed  this  program. 

Program  Restructuring 
This  month,  we  change  from  a  two-year,  student- 
directed  clinical  education  program  to  a  third- 
year  skill  development  and  fourth-year  general 
practice  format.  Faculty  take  responsibility  for 
patient  care, while  staff  manage  appointments, 
scheduling,  bookkeeping  and  payment.  This  frees 
students  to  concentrate  on  delivering  care  and 
honing  their  clinical  skills.  In  addition,  students 
will  receive  clinical  education  by  specialty  faculty 
in  the  third  year  and  by  general  practice  faculty 
with  specialty  consultation  in  the  fourth  year.  This 
will  more  closely  resemble  the  general  practice 
experience.  Along  with  providing  this  general 
practice  exposure,  patients  will  be  assigned  to 
selected  faculty.  This  will  provide  the  patient  with 
care  over  the  years — by  the  same  provider,  an 
exciting  new  approach.  D 
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Wars  have  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  many  health 
professions.  The  Civil  War  gave  rise  to 
the  likes  of  Clara  Barton  and  her  own 
army  of  nurses  who  walked  in  the  wake 
of  battle  to  care  for  the  wounded.  With 
the  onset  of  World  War  I  in  1917,  occu- 
pational therapy  recast  itself  from 
curiosity  to  credibility.  Called  "recon- 
struction aides,"  several  thousand  young 
American  women  were  given  six  weeks 
of  occupational  therapy  training  and 
then  sent  to  Europe  to  help  rehabilitate 
wounded  soldiers. 

But  it  would  take  another  global 
conflict,  World  War  II,  to  bring  occupa- 
tional therapy  to  Richmond  Profession- 
al Institute  to  train  people  to  help  the 
latest  group  of  wounded  and  disabled. 
Aware  of  the  profession's  success  in 
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rehabilitating  wounded  soldiers  from 
World  War  I,  Dr.  Henry  Hibbs  and  oth- 
er supporters  established  the  School  of 
Occupational  Therapy  and  opened  its 
doors  during  the  height  of  World  War 
II.  Hibbs  was  the  first  dean  of  Rich- 
mond Professional  Institute,  a  forerun- 
ner of  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University. 

It's  that  "sense  of  wanting  to  help 
people,"  says  Dr.  Jeanne  Madigan, 
chairman  of  the  department,  that  still 
draws  people  to  the  field  as  much  as  it 
did  in  1942,  when  six  students  enrolled 
in  RPI's  inaugural  program. 

While  the  first  occupational 


Splinting:  a  vital  part  of  proper  positioning. 
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therapists  had  to  endure  quips  about 
being  college-educated  basket  weavers, 
today's  "OTs"  are  respected  and  in  high 
demand.  The  field  has  changed  tremen- 
dously from  the  early  days  when  crafts 
were  the  mainstay  of  therapeutic  activity 
to  highly  specialized  therapies  to  help 
people  learn  the  skills  they  need  to  live 
as  independently  as  possible. 

"But  even  though  it's  a  highly 
employable  field,  it's  still  the  'help  ethic' 
that  remains  its  most  prominent  attrac- 
tion," Madigan  adds. 

Added  to  the  School  of  Allied 
Health  Professions  in  1970  and  moved 
to  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  Cam- 
pus in  1976,  the  department  has  135 
students  in  its  baccalaureate  and  gradu- 
ate programs.  And  while  students  may 
be  motivated  to  enter  the  field  for  the 
same  reasons  reconstruction  aides  did, 
the  demand  for  their  services  has  dra- 
matically diversified. 

OTs  can  be  found  working  in 
school  systems,  hospitals  and  even  in 
people's  homes.  Their  work  can  be 
deceptively  simple,  such  as  involving 
children  in  cooking  or  drama,  or  it  can 
be  as  high-tech  as  teaching  a  person 
how  to  manipulate  a  bioelectric  limb  or 
a  computerized  communication  system. 


Students  are  trained  to  work  with 
all  age  groups.  From  infants  with 
developmental  delays  to  spinal  cord 
injury  survivors  to  the  old-old,  alumni 
inspire  people  to  master  skills,  develop 
greater  attention  spans,  overcome 
obstacles  and  master  their  environ- 
ments. As  Madigan  says,  "Employers  are 
banging  down  the  doors  to  get  our 
graduates."  At  the  same  time,  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  has  soared. 

The  breadth  of  the  field  is 
what  appealed  to  Andie  Tarn, 
a  1992  graduate.  The  opportu- 
nity of  working  with  all  age 
groups,  of  helping  people  with 
all  types  of  disabilities  brought 
the  39-year-old  Norfolk,  Va., 
resident  to  MCV,  Virginia's 
sole  provider  of  occupational 
therapy  education.  She  says 
she  just  wished  she  had  krtpwn 
about  the  profession  earlier. 
"At  my  20th  high  school 
reunion  I  felt  pretty  good 
about  my  personal  life.  But 
professionally,  I  felt  like  I 
could  have  done  better.  The 
following  Christmas,  I  met  an 
occupational  therapist  who 
told  me  what  she  did  and  I  was 
immediately  interested." 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
commuter  marriage  for  Tarn 
and  a  love  affair  with  occupa- 
tional therapy.  "It's  a  shame  I 
got  to  be  as  old  as  I  did 


Above:  Occupational  therapist  Janet  Ferraro 
helps  Valliyur  Subramanian  with  a  keyboarding 
exercise  to  refine  fine  motor  skills.  Below:  Kathy 
Parker  demonstrates  an  adaptive  device  to  help 
her  reach  lower  extremities,  in  this  case  for 
dressing. 


without  knowing  what  the  profession 
has  to  offer." 

Tarn  asserts  that  MCV  is  "dedicated 
to  turning  out  the  best  OTs  they  can." 
The  former  civil  servant,  bank  teller  and 
financial  counselor  adds  that  she  has 
found  her  classmates,  though  some  two 
decades  younger,  to  be  "mature,  moti- 
vated and  independent." 

Of  occupational  therapy's  evolution 
from  its  obscure  beginnings  to  its 
proven  track  record  of  helping  people 
overcome  or  adapt  to  physical  and  men- 
tal challenges,  Tarn  believes  OTs  are 
masters  of  adaptation.  She  says,  "We 
adapt  the  environment,  we  adapt  the 
patient.  We  have  strong  roots  but  we're 
also  flexible."  G 


Carol     Dunlap     is  a  media  relations 
specialist  on  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
Campus. 
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Gone  are  the  days  when   medical 

care  was  strictly  a   matter 

between   practitioner  and   patient. 

Few  doctors,   even   in  the   nation's 

most   isolated   rural   areas,  take 

chickens  as   payment  anymore. 


Much  of  what  is  currently  accepted  as  "part  of  the 
practice"  was  unimagined  in  years  past.  Some  of 
the  biggest  changes  have  not  come  in  the  area  of 
treatment.  Instead,  keeping  up  with  changes  in  the  world  of 
medicine  has  meant  learning  about  information  technology 
and  becoming  an  informed  business  manager. 

Today,  patients  and  care  givers  face  a  staggering  array  of 
health  care  plans  and  insurance  options.  Fueled  by  our 
nation's  insatiable  demand  for  medical  care,  the  health  care 
industry  has  become  big  business  and,  like  any  business,  its 
growth  has  been  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Both  providers  and  patients  are  feeling  the  frustration  of 
rising  health  care  costs. 

For  some  people,  paying  the  price  of  affordable  health 
care  means  limited  accessibility  to  the  practitioner  of  their 
choice.  But  for  others,  it  is  more  than  an  inconvenience. 
Increasing  costs  can  mean  going  without  the  medical  care  they 
might  need. 

The  availability  of  affordable  health  care  has  become  a 
major  concern  in  this  country.  Many  believe  this  bad  situation 
will  only  get  worse.  Others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  call  it  a  pend- 
ing crisis  and  a  national  shame. 

Each  election  year  brings  a  new  public  outcry  for  health 
care  reform.  Proposed  plans  range  from  a  national  system  of 
regulated  costs  to  changes  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. Government  leaders  and  members  of  the  medical  com- 
munity agree  on  only  one  thing:  there  is  no  easy  solution  to 
the  problem  of  health  care  costs. 

Like  their  patients,  health  care  professionals  must  wrestle 
with  this  dilemma  of  care  vs.  cost.  They  face  a  constant  strug- 
gle to  maintain  a  balance  between  accounting  and  compassion. 
Time  that  should  be  spent  with  patients  is  often  spent  filling 
out  forms.  To  save  money,  decisions  regarding  treatment  are 
increasingly  being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  healers.  As  a 
result,  the  physician/patient  relationship  becomes  strained. 
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Trust  is  replaced  by  rules  and 
regulations.  The  human  aspect 
of  healing  could  easily  become 
lost  in  a  sea  of  paperwork. 

A  number  of  MCV  alumni 
have  gone  beyond  their  practice 
of  medicine  to  become  involved 
in  the  area  of  health  care  reform. 
n  Z  e  i  n  i  n  n  They  are  taking  on  active  roles  as 

Ul    I  I  bill  II  policy  makers,  working  for 

reform  in  their  respective  fields. 
And,  they  question  the  future  of 
the  system. 

Recently,  a  group  of  MCV 
0  fl Q rC  alumni  discussed  how  they  are 

handling  the  dual  role  of  busi- 
ness person/medical  practitioner 
and  how  they  are  confronting 
the  new  realities  of  health  care  in 
the  1990s. 

"People  are  as  critical  as  I've 
ever  seen  them  about  health  care,"  says  Lou  St.  Clair  (HA'61 ), 
president  of  Riverside  Health  System  in  Newport  News,  Va. 
As  a  health  care  administrator,  he  is  caught  between  the 
proverbial  rock  and  hard  place,  the  controversy  between  the 
cost  of  services  and  the  quality  of  care. 

While  receiving  the  brunt  of  the  public's  anger  about  ris- 
ing health  care  costs,  he  sees  an  increasing  need  for  adminis- 
trators to  put  themselves  in  collaborative  rather  than  an  adver- 
sarial positions. 

Since  his  graduation  three  decades  ago,  the  health  care 
field  has  seen  an  enormous  amount  of  change  in  medical  tech- 
nology and  treatment,  record  keeping  and  the  range  of  insur- 
ance options.  Keeping  up  with  these  changes  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing education  in  itself. 

St.  Clair  sees  the  need  to  know  and  understand  finances  as 
the  major  difference  in  health  care  education  today. 

"Requirements  are  different,"  he  states  firmly,  "health  care 
professionals  are  required  to  be  better  managers." 

He  feels  that  today's  students  are  better  prepared  to  enter 
medical  practice  as  a  business  and  credits  schools  with  being 
more  responsive  to  changing  events  by  incorporating  more 
financial  information  into  their  courses. 

"We  need  to  step  back  and  examine  the  situation,"  St. 
Clair  says.  "Today  we're  examining  every  facet  of  our  work  to 
manage  better  at  lower  cost." 


"Physicians  are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  health  care  reform," 
says  Dr.  Percy  Wootton  (M'57).  Serving  on  the  12-member 
board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  he  is 
well  aware  of  the  concerns  of  both  patients  and  health  care 
workers. 

To  provide  effective  and  affordable  health  care  to  the 
nation,  he  is  actively  working  to  promote  acceptance  of  the 
AMA's  Health  Access  America  program,  a  16-point  program 
designed  by  health  care  professionals.  He  calls  it,  "a  positive 
program  and  our  answer  to  the  35  or  37  million  working 
Americans  without  health  insurance." 

One  simple  solution  Wootton  offers  to  the  problem  of 
providing  health  care  to  the  uninsured  goes  back  to  a  time 
when  physicians  volunteered  their  services  to  the  poor  and 
indigent  through  open  clinics. 

"MCV  used  to  have  a  large  outpatient  clinic  staffed  by  vol- 
unteer physicians,"  he  recalls,  "but  the  advent  of  Medicare  in 
1964  eliminated  the  need  for  such  'charity  clinics.'  "  However, 
with  medical  costs  soaring  and  many  working  families  unable 
to  afford  a  health  care  plan  but  ineligible  for  Medicare,  the 
need  for  affordable  clinic  care  is  again  an  issue. 

But,  as  usual,  insurance  enters  the  picture — liability  insur- 
ance. Physicians  who  want  to  do  volunteer  work  find  that  they 
are  not  covered. 

That  may  soon  change.  A  bill  is  about  to  be  signed  in  Vir- 
ginia that  will  again  make  it  possible  for  physicians  to  become 
good  Samaritans.  Under  the  bill,  the  commonwealth  will  pro- 
vide coverage  for  physicians  who  volunteer  their  services  to 
charity.  Such  an  action  would  allow  many  retired  physicians, 
who  no  longer  carry  expensive  liability  insurance,  to  donate 
their  services. 

Like  many  of  his  colleagues,  Wootton  believes  the  morass 
of  paperwork  contributes  to  the  high  cost  of  medical  care. 

"It  would  lower  health  care  costs  if  all  insurance  compa- 
nies accepted  the  AMA  health  care  form  (like  Medicaid)  and 
accepted  electronic  billing,  which  would  significantly  cut  down 
on  time  and  errors,"  Wootton  says. 

Jerry  Wood  (P'62)  is  also  taking  an  active  role  in  policy 
making.  This  year  marks  his  first  term  as  a  delegate  to  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Legislature.  He's  from  Warrenton,  Va. 

As  a  pharmacist,  he  deals  with  a  cross  section  of  the 
community  on  a  daily  basis  and  hears  their  concerns.  He  is 
particularly  outspoken  about  the  need  for  affordable  health 
care  and  the  availability  of  choices. 

"Third-party  providers  are  dictating  how  much  and  when 
they  will  pay.  We're  offered  two  choices,"  he  says,  "take  it  or 


Because 
one  out  of 
every  four 
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the  U.S.  is 
uninsured, 
fhe  primary 
health  care 
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leave  it."  For  Wood  and  many 
others,  that's  no  choice  at  all. 

He  is  concerned  about  the 
power  insurance  providers  hold 
over  both  individuals  and 
health-related  businesses.  He 
cites  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  pharmacies  are  going  out  of 
business  because  they  can't 
make  a  return  on  their  money. 
He  estimates  that  60  to  70  per- 
cent of  prescriptions  are  paid  for 
by  a  third-party  plan,  with  the 
insurer  determining  how  much 
they  will  pay  for  a  prescription, 
regardless  of  actual  cost.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  overhead. 

Wood  feels  that  more  health 
care  professionals  should  be 
mirCQ  involved  in  state  government  to 

M  U I  DC.  ]00k  out  for  the  public's  best 

interest,  to  keep  the  bottom  line 
from  being  the  downfall  of 
health  care  in  America. 

Working  as  coordinator  for 
the  school  health  system  in 
Williamsburg,  James  City  and 
York  counties,  Ann  Yankovich  (N'57)  saw  the  effects  of  inade- 
quate health  care  plans. 

"I  learned  first-hand  the  plight  of  people  who  do  not  have 
third-party  payment,  people  who  work  all  their  lives  in  low- 
skill,  40-plus  hours  a  week,  minimum  wage  jobs  and  never 
have  an  insurance  'net'  for  health  care." 

Because  one  out  of  even'  four  children  in  the  U.S.  is 
uninsured,  the  primary  health  care  practitioner  for  many 
children — and  their  parents — is  the  school  nurse. 

When  the  state  slashed  the  state  health  department  bud- 
get, children  who  relied  solely  on  the  school  nurse  had  even 
less.  That's  when  Yankovich  knew  something  had  to  be  done. 
What  happened  was  an  example  of  concerned  health  care 
practitioners  taking  matters  into  their  own  hands. 

Yankovich  was  appointed  to  the  state  board  of  nursing  in 
June  1991.  She  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  advisory 
health  care  committee.  It's  made  up  of  area  physicians,  busi- 
ness people,  private  citizens  and  human  services  personnel 
who  recommended  changes  and  budget  alterations  for  local 
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public  health  appropriation.  Networking  through  human  ser- 
vices departments,  members  accessed  local  resources. 
The  result  was  the  establishment  of  a  much-needed  obstetrics 
clinic. 

She  calls  this  local  effort  a  Band-Aid  approach.  But  it  was 
well  worth  the  effort,  because  it  has  opened  the  door  for  others 
to  do  more  for  the  uninsured. 

"Seeing  uninsured  families  with  children  you  realize  the 
impact  of  not  having  a  national  health  care  plan.  Not  social- 
ized medicine,"  she  is  careful  to  stress,  "but  accessible  health 
care  for  all  citizens. ..a  net  that  reaches  out  to  the  uninsured." 

Sometimes  the  high  cost  of  health  care  hits  the  practition- 
er as  much  as  the  patient.  Dr.  Bruce  Deginder  (D'88)  just  start- 
ed his  own  practice  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  The  differences 
between  the  classroom  and  the  real  world  of  practice,  the  high 
cost  of  health  care  and  the  need  for  reform  are  daily  lessons  for 
him. 

"There  was  very  little  in  the  curriculum  about  practice 
management,  like  insurance,"  he  says.  "One  of  my  biggest  con- 
cerns as  a  new  practitioner  is  the  increase  in  cost." 

He  needs  one  person  in  the  office  just  to  process  insurance 
claims  and  take  care  of  the  errors.  This  causes  all  fees  to  rise. 

Another  factor  adding  to  the  cost  of  dental  care  is  govern- 
ment regulation.  "We  tend  to  underestimate  the  effect  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  on  cost,"  Deginder  says,  citing  changing 
OSHA  requirements  regarding  such  things  as  the  increased  use 
of  disposables. 

Like  all  the  health  care  professionals  interviewed,  Degin- 
der belives  the  current  system  of  insurance  needs  to  be 
changed.  But  he  questions  the  value  of  a  national  health  care 
system. 

"Some  of  my  patients  come  from  countries  that  have 
socialized  medicine,"  he  says.  "They  like  the  American  system 
because  they  think  the  dental  system  is  betcer  and  they  get 
more  attention."  He  gives  an  example  of  a  woman  with  gum 
disease  whose  government-supported  dentist  repeatedly  told 
her  she  only  needed  a  cleaning! 

Aside  from  the  paperwork,  entering  into  practice  has  giv- 
en Deginder  another  surprise.  He  is  amazed  by  the  amount  ot 
new  technology  available  in  his  field.  He  believes  students 
must  realize  the  importance  of  continuing  education  to  keep 
up  to  date  and  provide  the  best  possible  care  to  their  patients, 
regardless  of  cost. 

Running  parallel  to  the  public's  demand  for  more  afford- 
able health  care  is  the  demand  that  more  money  be  spent  on 
medical  research.  Colleen  lackson-Cook  (HUMGEN  '85)  an 
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fnf  mnm  assistant  professor  at  MCV,  is 

I  III    IIIUIC  feeling  the  pinch  of  cutbacks. 

She  knows  the  costs  that  are 
involved  since  she  must  apply 
for  the  grants  that  support  her 
research. 

"Funding  is  difficult  to  get," 
she  says.  "Allocations  from  the 
government  are  down  and  the 
competition  for  the  few  grants 
available  is  more  intense."  And 
what  if  she  doesn't  receive  her 
grants?  Her  answer  is  simple: 
"Research  will  have  to  stop." 

Jackson-Cook  feels  she  was 
prepared  for  the  grant-writing 
process  "in  part"  by  her 
education. 

"It's  something  we  do 
because  it  is  such  an  integral 
part  once  we  enter  the  job 
market,"  she  explains.  "While 
still  in  school,  students  get  a 
taste  of  the  real  world  of 
research  funding.  As  part  of 
their  final  exam  they  must 
prepare  a  grant  application 
about  their  thesis.  Learning  the 
politics  of  grants  comes  with 
experience,  often  in  postdoctoral  work. 

"As  scientists,  we  learn  science,"  she  says  good-naturedly, 
but  there  is  an  edge  of  frustration  in  her  voice.  "There  are 
times  when  the  business  aspect  seems  overwhelming.  I  feel 
more  of  the  day  is  spent  being  an  accountant." 

Jackson-Cook  feels  the  educational  system  doesn't  fully 
prepare  one  for  the  realization  of  business  in  medicine.  She 
sums  up  the  feeling  of  many  health  care  professionals  who 
must  continue  to  serve  the  public  despite  increasing  costs  and 
changing  policies  when  she  says:  "Much  of  it  is  common  sense, 
but  you  make  these  business  decisions  and  don't  feel  confi- 
dent. I  didn't  get  a  business  degree."  □ 
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Judith     Warrington  is  n  local  freelance  writer. 
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by  Sandy     Brasil 


►  Practice  Issues,  Nontraditional  Students 

The  last  time  we  surveyed  alumni,  they  said  we  should  cover 
more  economics.  I  think  they  mean  we  need  to  teach  more  of 
the  social  sciences.  We  need  to  understand  practice  patterns. 

We  don't  want  to  force  our  physicians  to  become  econo- 
mists, but  they  have  to  understand  techniques  in  practice.  The 
things  HMOs  brought  to  the  public's  attention — controlling 
costs,  ensuring  the  necessity  of  costly  tests,  understanding  the 
monetary  impact  on  patients — these  are  valid  concerns. 

But  that's  where  we're  going  to  improve.  Through  our 
Department  of  Family  Practice,  we're  planning  to  incorporate 
a  major  presentation  on  the  actual  practice  of  medicine.  It  will 
be  carried  through  the  whole  curriculum.  Some  of  the  things 
we'll  look  at  are  outcomes  analysis,  working  in  teams  and  how 
science  and  a  medical  practice  should  be  integrated. 

Another  change  that's  happening  before  curriculum 
begins  is  the  type  of  student  we're  selecting  for  medical  school. 
We  see  a  lot  of  nontraditional  majors;  French,  English  and 
psychology.  People  who  are  more  people-oriented  are  applying 
to  medical  school.  In  an  overly  simplistic  way,  the  kid  who 
took  nothing  but  science  and  always  got  A's  may  not  necessari- 
ly be  the  person  who's  going  to  be  empathetic  to  your  health 
problem.  Bedside  manner  has  much  to  do  with  the  selection  of 
medical  students.  People  with  an  interest  in  science — who  go 
into  research  and  medicine — are  probably  not  the  people  with 
the  best  bedside  manner.  In  the  past,  we  thought  unless  you 
were  a  strong  scientist,  you  shouldn't  go  to  medical  school. 
That  view  was  wrong. 
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*•  Constant  Scrutiny,  Business  Know-How, 
New  PT  Program 

Our  curriculum  is  scrutinized  by  everyone  in  the  world.  Our 
curriculum  revisions  have  been  brought  about  by  bodies  who 
look  at  our  programs.  Our  students  are  taught  and  examined 
by  our  own  faculty.  The  typical  graduate  is  then  accredited  by 
an  outside  agency.  Some  of  them  will  have  to  withstand  state 
licensure.  And  almost  all  of  them  have  to  go  through  some  sort 
of  national  certification.  Credentialing  protects  the  public. 
Because  this  school  faces  more  credentialing  than  probably  any 
other,  we're  keenly  aware  that  our  curriculum  needs  updating 
to  meet  the  needs  of  future  practitioners.  Our  greatest  chal- 
lenge is  trying  to  keep  on  top  of  that.  But  these  changes  are 
exciting.  There's  new  equipment,  new  treatments.  If  alumni 
who  graduated  five  years  ago  came  back,  they  would  find  it 
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totally  different.  Not  that  they  wouldn't  understand  it;  they've 
had  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  for  their  own  professions. 

Typically,  our  grads  say  you  need  to  teach  us  how  to  run 
things  from  the  business  end.  Med  techs  are  now  running  labs. 
As  a  consequence,  we  have  to  teach  them  more  about  human 
resources.  PTs  have  to  learn  more  about  running  an  office  in 
the  private  practice  arena.  It's  very  dynamic. 

One  of  our  school's  major  changes  has  occurred  in  PT,  or 
physical  therapy.  We  just  graduated  our  first  entry-level  mas- 
ter's class.  Our  PT  students  used  to  go  two  years  straight,  no 
breaks,  no  vacations.  Then  we  changed  it  to  a  three-year  pro- 
gram— with  summers  off — like  normal  students  get.  We 
added  an  extra  year  to  their  program.  But  we  figured  if  you're 
going  to  be  in  school  as  long  as  they  have  to,  you  might  as  well 
graduate  with  a  master's  degree.  Having  spoken  with  alumni  of 
other  years  and  these  new  grads,  the  latest  grads  seem  happiest 
with  the  program.  There  was  a  lull  in  that  year  we  would've 
normally  graduated  PT  students,  but  this  worked  out  best  for 
everyone. 


fixed  length  for  other  kinds  of  information.  (Once  students 
choose  specializations,  they  take  additional  courses  for  their 
fields.) 

Take  genetics,  for  example.  There  has  been  a  tremendous 
burst  in  the  consequences  of  genetics.  We  have  to  make  more 
time  for  pharmacology,  the  interaction  of  drugs,  what  they 
do — chemotherapeutic  as  well  as  drugs  of  abuse  and  misuse. 
Here,  we're  more  concerned  about  misuse.  Most  patients  take 
a  number  of  medications.  In  the  span  of  a  week,  the  average 
healthy  person  takes  two  or  three  different  medications.  The 
number  for  a  sick  person  is  much  larger.  Is  this  interaction 
beneficial? 

Another  issue  of  great  impact  is  licensure,  particularly  for 
medicine.  It's  now  going  to  be  done  through  a  series  of  nation- 
al, standardized  examinations.  Historically,  we  used  these 
exams  to  see  if  we  were  consistent  with  the  national  norms. 
These  are  going  to  become  actual  licensure  examinations.  If 
students  don't  pass,  they  don't  get  licensed.  We  were  once  free 
to  disagree  with  national  norms.  We  felt  some  things  were 
more  important  than  others.  We  won't  be  as  free  to  disagree  in 
the  future,  because  obviously,  in  all  fairness  to  our  students, 
we  must  teach  so  they  can  pass  licensure. 


School  of  Basic  Health   Sciences 


Gaylen  Bradley 


*"  Diverse  Students,  Rethinking 
Requirements,  Licensure 

We're  deeply  involved  in  the  first  two  years  of  pre-clinical 
training  for  physicians  as  well  as  the  pre-clinical  training  for 
many  other  health  professions.  There  are  substantial  changes 
going  on  in  instructional  programs.  Among  these  is  the  recog- 
nition that  we  have  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  more  diverse  popu- 
lation of  future  health  care  practitioners.  Our  students  have 
various  levels  of  preparation,  so  we  developed  alternative 
instruction  so  they  may  all  be  successful.  Much  of  that  burden 
falls  on  the  basic  health  sciences  faculty — to  see  that  the  stu- 
dents are  at  a  level  at  which  they  can  succeed  in  a  highly  regi- 
mented, unforgiving  health  science  curriculum. 

If  people  lack  English  skills  or  their  science  background  is 
weak,  we  offer  a  pre-matriculation  course  in  the  summer  for 
those  who  need  more  practice  sitting  in  classrooms,  taking 
standardized  tests — things  their  prior  education  didn't  afford 
them. 

Also,  there  are  major  changes  in  what  our  graduates  are 
expected  to  know.  For  example,  in  medicine,  gross  anatomy 
used  to  be  a  major  part  of  the  curriculum  because  students 
came  ill-prepared  to  deal  with  the  human  body.  Also,  exposure 
to  the  body  was  deemed  important  to  socialize  young,  naive 
innocents  to  what  medicine  was  going  to  be  all  about.  Histori- 
cally, the  degree  was  in  medicine  and  surgery.  It  was  thought 
that  every  physician  should  at  least  be  able  to  do  general 
surgery.  Today,  practically  no  general  physician  does  general 
surgery.  Specialization  is  here  to  stay.  We're  downplaying  gross 
anatomy  so  we  can  make  room  in  a  curriculum  that's  only  of  a 


School  of  Dentistry 


Lindsay  Hunt 


**  Critical  Thinking,  3rd  &  4th  Year 
Changes,  No  More  Black  Boxes! 

If  a  graduate  came  back  this  fall,  he  wouldn't  recognize  the 
program.  We've  had  some  major  changes.  Up  to  now,  the  last 
two  years  were  primarily  clinical  and  specialty  oriented.  Now, 
third-year  students  will  be  assigned  to  skill  development 
groups  staffed  by  specialists.  When  they've  reached  competen- 
cy in  these  areas,  they  go  on  to  general  practice  in  the  fourth 
year  with  specialty  consults  as  needed. 

They  were  responsible  for  the  scheduling,  paperwork  and 
billing  of  the  patients  they  saw.  Not  anymore.  Clerks  handle 
that. 

Also,  alums  will  be  surprised  to  hear  there's  no  more 
"black  box."  Traditionally,  students  were  required  to  buy  their 
own  dental  instruments.  Each  set  cost  $6,000.  After  seeing  a 
patient,  students  packed  up  their  instruments,  sterilized  them 
and  put  them  in  their  black  boxes  before  seeing  their  next 
patient.  We  do  that  for  them  now.  We've  got  a  state-of-the-art 
asepsis  and  instrument  management  system.  Students  now 
rent  the  instruments  from  us.  It's  run  more  like  a  real  dentist's 
office;  after  you  finish  with  one  patient,  you  get  a  new  tray  and 
go  on  to  the  next.  There  are  very  few  dental  schools  that  oper- 
ate like  this.  The  majority  still  require  students  to  buy  the 
instruments  and  to  sterilize  them.  We  began  phasing  this  sys- 
tem in  three  years  ago.  It  is  truly  state  of  the  art. 

Alums  may  not  know  it,  but  recent  projections  by  the 


□ 


Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  show  a  potential 
shortage  of  dentists  within  the  next  two  decades.  That  doesn't 
mean  we're  going  to  enroll  more  students.  Quite  the  opposite. 
Our  enrollment  has  dropped — by  our  choice — from  110  a  few 
years  ago  to  the  current  75  slots.  We  get  roughly  600  applica- 
tions for  those  75  slots.  We've  decreased  class  size  to  empha- 
size critical  thinking  skills.  It's  impossible  to  teach  students 
everything  they  need  to  know,  so  we  need  to  teach  them  how 
to  find  the  answers  for  themselves.  That's  hard  to  do  in  a 
crowded  lecture.  In  small  groups,  students  must  participate 
more.  The  passive  learner  changes  into  the  active  learner. 
Downsizing  class  size  may  seem  like  a  bad  economic  move,  but 
it's  more  productive  for  our  students.  This  has  been  shown 
time  and  time  again. 

Alums  tell  us  they  needed  more  practice  management 
while  they're  here.  They've  forgotten  that  we  taught  them  that 
course.  It's  just  that  practice  issues  seem  so  far  away  from  their 
realities  that  they  don't  pay  attention.  When  it  comes  time  to 
start  dealing  with  those  matters,  they've  forgotten  what  they've 
learned.  So,  we  will  soon  be  offering  free  continuing  education 
credits  in  practice  management  to  those  who've  graduated 
within  the  last  five  years. 


School  of  Nursing 


Nancy  Langston 


►  Prevention,  Critical  Thinking, 
Specialization 

(The  School  of)  Nursing's  hope  and  understanding  are  that 
we're  moving  toward  prevention  in  health  care  and  health-risk 
reduction  rather  than  continuing  the  intense  focus  on  illness 
care.  We  continue  to  support  graduate-level  nurse  practitioner 
programs  preparing  people  for  roles  in  primary  care,  such  as 
pediatric  primary  care  and  family  primary  care.  We've  built  a 
whole  constellation  of  graduate-level  programs  to  prepare  peo- 
ple for  the  roles  that  are  developing  in  the  community  in  pre- 
vention. 

We're  paying  more  attention  to  teaching  undergraduates 
critical  thinking  skills.  We're  teaching  them  to  manage  large 
sets  of  information  to  make  decisions  rather  than  rely  on  rote 
memory.  Knowledge  and  information  change  quickly.  We'll 
always  need  to  teach  critical  information,  but  students  also 
need  to  learn  critical  thinking  skills:  how  to  manage  informa- 
tion, how  to  find  information. 

Instead  of  believing  that  we  can  teach  students  everything 
they  need  to  know  to  practice  nursing  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
we're  teaching  them  how  to  continue  to  get  information  need- 
ed for  good  care  We'll  give  students  critical  information,  but  as 
important,  we'll  teach  them  how  to  continue  to  be  lifelong 
learners,  critical  thinkers —  skills  that  will  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  professional  competence  over  the  years. 

We're  also  doing  what  all  of  higher  education  is  doing  and 


that's  looking  at  our  graduates.  Do  they  have  good  communi- 
cation skills?  Are  they  good  in  taking  direct  care  of  patients? 
Are  they  good  critical  thinkers?  Are  they  passing  the  boards? 

Rather  than  focusing  exclusively  on  library  holdings, 
buildings  and  faculty,  we're  asking,  Is  the  program  working? 
Are  (graduates)  producing  research? 

Along  the  graduate  level,  we're  developing  concentrations 
and  specialty  practices.  Instead  of  just  having  med-surg,  we're 
developing  oncology  nursing  and  cardiovascular  nursing 
because  the  knowledge  to  support  advanced  practice  is  exten- 
sive and  complex.  We're  doing  what  our  colleagues  in  medi- 
cine did  so  long  ago.  We're  developing  a  focus,  specializing. 

Overall,  health  care  should  be  health  care.  Its  focus  should 
be  disease  prevention,  keeping  people  well.  All  our  money  and 
all  our  efforts  shouldn't  go  to  illness  care.  That  sounds  like  an 
illness  care  system,  not  a  health  care  system. 


School  of  Pharmac y 


John  Ruggiero 


*■  Service,  Communication 

Lately,  we've  begun  emphasizing  the  service  aspect  of  pharma- 
cy education,  the  information  that  pharmacists  provide  along 
with  the  product.  It  has  been  customary  for  the  pharmacist  to 
hand  you  the  medication  without  providing  instructions. 
There  was  no  follow  up  on  how  helpful  the  medication  was  or 
if  there  were  any  adverse  reactions.  This  shows  the  pharmacist 
wasn't  doing  a  complete  job.  We're  changing  the  focus  from 
the  product  to  the  service. 

This  is  hard  because  a  pharmacist  is  paid  on  the  basis  of 
the  product — unlike  going  to  a  physician's  office — where  there 
is  no  product.  When  you  come  to  a  pharmacy  the  price  is 
based  on  the  product.  That's  how  the  insurance  companies 
reimburse  the  pharmacist.  We're  trying  to  get  (insurance  com- 
panies) to  reimburse  us  for  the  services.  We're  trying  to  con- 
vince the  insurance  companies  that  third-party  counseling 
should  be  reimbursed.  This  would  emphasize  the  pharmacist's 
understanding  of  health  care  programs  and  the  pharmacist's 
place  in  the  health  care  field. 

We  survey  our  alumni  annually.  We  ask  them  about  the 
program,  the  courses  and  their  experiences.  They  responded 
with  strong  suggestions  about  the  service  aspect.  Alumni  rec- 
ognize a  need  for  communications  courses  and  developing 
communications  skills.  We  never  emphasized  the  ability  of  the 
pharmacist  to  communicate,  to  get  out  from  behind  the 
counter  and  talk  with  the  customer.  Without  the  communica- 
tions programs,  (alumni)  have  been  rather  intimidated.  We're 
developing  these  kinds  of  courses — that's  what  they've  asked 
for.   D 
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Wyeth    Named 
New    V  P    of 

Advancement 

Peter  Wyeth  became 
the  vice  president  of 
advancement  on 
July  1.  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  university 
development,  alumni 
activities  and  univer- 
sity relations  as  well 
as  the  direction  of 
future  campaigns  for 
VCU.  He  has  held 
development  posi- 
tions with  University 
of  Virginia  and 
Hampden-Sydney 
College.  Wyeth  was 
the  number-two 
development  officer 
at  University  of  Virginia  during  the 
school's  major  campaign  in  the  early 
'80s.  His  most  recent  position  was 
managing  director  of  development  for 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Associa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  Virginia  posi- 
tions he  has  held,  Wyeth  holds 
degrees  from  the  University  of 
Richmond  as  well  as  University  of 
Virginia. 


Geriatric 
Program    Gets 
High    Marks 

The  geriatric  medicine  program  was 
ranked  second  among  the  top  geri- 
atric programs  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  a  survey  of  medical 
school  deans  published  in  the  March 
23  issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report.  Harvard  was  first. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Retchin  is  chairman 
of  the  Division  of  Geriatric  Medicine. 
He  says  VCU's  national  reputation 
comes  largely  from  the  contributions 
of  multiple  disciplines  involved  in 
aging,  such  as  nursing,  obstetrics- 
gynecology  and  psychiatry.  Retchin 


id  Hiley 


added,  "As  a  specialty,  geriatric  medi- 
cine has  grown  steadily  over  the  last 
few  years.  Most  schools  have  estab- 
lished a  program  in  geriatric  medi- 
cine, and  there  is  a  growing  interest  in 
it  because  of  the  expanding  elderly 
population." 


New    Deans 
Announced 

Dr.  David 
Hiley  is  the 
new  dean  of 
VCU's  Col- 
lege of 
Humanities 
m,    and  Sciences. 
^Hwaf^  ,^H        ■    Hiley  replaces 
H   Dr.  Elskev.P. 
I    Smith,  who 
will  start  an 
interdiscipli- 
nary program 
of  environmental  studies  at  VCU. 
Hiley  holds  a  doctorate  in  philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
most  recently  worked  at  Auburn  Uni- 
versity as  acting  dean  for  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 

Dr.  Frank  Baskind  is  the  new 
dean  of  social  work.  He  holds  a  bach- 
elor's degree 
from  Ford- 
ham  Univer- 
sity. He 
earned  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in 
social  work 
and  a  doctor- 
ate from  the 
University  of 
Connecticut. 
Before  com- 
ing to  VCU, 
Baskind  was  dean  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  and  Human  Services  at 
Southern  Connecticut  State 
University. 
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Frank   Baskind 


English 

Professor 

Awarded 

MacArthur 

Fellowship 

Paule  Marshall,  professor  of  English, 
recently  received  a  MacArthur  Fel- 
lowship for  her  work  as  a  writer.  The 
$369,000  genius  grant  is  distributed 
over  five  years  and  is  unrestricted  in 
use. 

Marshall  has  won  wide  acclaim 
for  her  novels  of  the  black  experience 
in  this  hemisphere.  Her  first  novel, 
Brown  Girl,  Bruwnstoncs,  published  in 
1 959,  has  become  a  standard  college 
text.  Her "other  novels  include  Prais- 
esong  for  the  Widow  and  Reena  an 
Other  Stories. 


M  I  N  I  -  M  E  D 

School 
Returns 

MCV  Mini-Med  School,  the  wildly 
successful  lecture  series  offered  last 
spring,  is  scheduled  for  another  run 
this  fall.  The  10-week  series  is  held  at 
the  Science  Museum  of  Virginia. 
From  a  500-person  waiting  list,  275 
will  participate  in  the  program  that 
covers  the  basics  of  medicine. 

"This  is  not  easy  stuff,"  says  Dr. 
Bruce  Fuchs,  assistant  professor  of 
pharmacology  and  toxicology.  Fuchs 
developed  the  program.  Participants 
learn  everything  from  how  mast  cells 
react  to  the  suspected  invaders  to  how 
the  immune  system  compares  with 
Richmond  under  siege  during  the 
Civil  War.  Nor  is  it  always  easy  for 
faculty  to  translate  the  mysteries  of 
cell  life  at  the  molecular  level  to  an 
audience  at  the  lay  level.  But  the  MCV 
Mini-Med  faculty  succeeded  and 
earned  rave  reviews  from  participants. 
The  program  will  continue  to  be 
sponsored  by  Whitby  Pharmaceuti- 
cals, Inc.,  and  the  Science  Museum. 
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a  Huge 

Success! 
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reunion  '92  was 
held  the  first  weekend  of  May  at  the 
Marriott  Hotel,  celebrating  those  classes 
ending  in  2s  and  7s.  About  1,400  people 
returned  to  Richmond  and  the  MCV 
Campus  to  enjoy  camaraderie  with  class- 
mates and  educational  seminars. 

New  programs  and  events  proved  to 
be  well  attended  and  worthy  of  repeat- 
ing. A  luncheon  tour  on  Saturday  to 
Tuckahoe  Plantation,  the  ancestral  home 
of  W.  T.  Thompson  Jr.  (M'38),  had  par- 
ticipants talking  of  its  beauty  the  rest  of 
the  weekend. 

A  Sunday  morning  memorial  ser- 
vice at  Monumental  Church  commemo- 
rated the  deceased  members  of  the  class 
of  1942.  It  was  a  moving  ceremony  for 
all.  It  was  followed  by  a  brunch  in  honor 
of  the  50-year  classes.  The  association 
also  presented  two  awards  here. 

French  H.  Moore  Jr.  (D'60)  was  giv- 
en the  Outstanding  Alumnus  of  the  Year 
Award  for  leadership  in  his  community, 
his  profession,  the  university  and  the 
MCV  School  of  Dentistry.  Moore  has 
been  in  the  general  practice  of  dentistry 
in  Abingdon,  Va.,  since  1960.  He  has 
also  served  as  Abingdon's  mayor.  He 
received  the  Dental  Division's  Outstand- 
ing Alumnus  of  the  Year  Award  in  1991. 

The  1992  Hodges-Kay  Service 
Award  was  presented  to  Dr.  Katherine  A. 
Bobbin  (N'56).  Bobbitt  has  served  the 
MCV  Campus  community  as  a  teacher, 
clinical  professional  and  volunteer  for 
more  than  35  years.  Since  1986  she  has 
served  on  the  MCV  Alumni  Association 
board  of  trustees  and  currently  serves  as 


Above:  Finally!  The 
ground  breaking  lor 
the  alumni  house  is 
performed  by  (from 
left)  Harry  I.Johnson 
Jr.,  Fred  T.  Given  Jr., 
Ann  D.  Broaddus, 
Richard  D.  Barnes 
and  VCU  President 
Eugene  P  Tram 
Right:  At  ground 
breaking,  Raymond 
S.  Brown,  Harry  I. 
Johnson  Jr.  (hid- 
den) and  Ralph  M. 
Ware  Jr.  look  over 
house  plans  amidst  a 
sea  of  buttons. 
Center  left:  Richard 
Barnes  with 
awardees  Katherine 
Bobbin  and  French 
Moore  Jr.  Lower  left: 
R.  B.Young  (M'57) 
and  H.  M.  Nachman 
(P'42,  M'45)  confer. 


treasurer.  In  1978,  Bobbitt  was  awarded 
the  Nursing  Division's  Outstanding 
Alumnus  Award. 

The  alumni  association  was  pleased 
to  have  the  Department  of  Occupational 
Therapy  join  the  reunion  to  celebrate  its 
50th  anniversary.  The  Department  of 
Physical  Therapy  had  a  well-attended 
reception  in  honor  of  Marianne 
McDonald's  retirement. 

The  highlight  of  reunion  weekend, 
however,  was  the  long-awaited  ground- 
breaking of  the  alumni  house.  Dr. 
Richard  Barnes  (D'77),  president  of  the 
MCV  Alumni  Association,  and  several 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  dug 
the  hole  as  hundreds  watched  and 
cheered.  Dr.  Eugene  Trani  was  also  on 
hand  for  a  speech  and  to  greet  alumni. 
Construction  is  expected  to  be  complete 
in  fall  1993. 

Reunion  '92  ended  Sunday  after- 
noon with  alumni  tired  from  a  full,  but 
happy  and  exciting  weekend.   D 


S   u   m   m  e  r       19  9 


Vitrl  Signs 


Girard  V.  Thompson  (P;  M'34|  of 

Chatham,  Va.,  was  named  Pittsylva- 
nia County  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
1992  "Citizen  of  the  Year"  for  lifetime 
achievement  in  the  community.  Dr. 
Thompson  still  practices  medicine. 


Warren  G.  Bishop  (M)  has  retired 
after  63  years  of  practice  in  Oregon 
and  California.  He  was  nominated 
"Doctor  of  the  Year"  in  1989  in 
Oregon. 

Hubert  A.  Shaffer  (M)  and  his  wife 
recently  attended  funeral  services  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  for  their  grand- 
son, Capt.  Kendall  Shaffer,  a  casualty 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 


Irving  E.  Fixel  (M)  resides  in  Holly- 
wood, Ha. 

Randolph  M    Jackson  (P;  M'46)  of 
Winchester,  Va.,  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  medical  affairs  at  the 
Winchester  Medical  Center.  Dr.  Jack- 
son had  retired  from  the  practice  of 
anesthesiology  in  1988  when  he  was 
asked  to  serve  in  this  interim  position. 
He  is  responsible  for  medical  staff 
relations,  quality  assurance,  risk  man- 
agement and  utilization  review. 


William  S    Terry  IM)  ofPorts- 
mouth,  Va.,  retired  lune  30,  1991. 


mn 


Arnold  L.  Brown  (M)  recently  retired 
as  dean  ot  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Medical  School.  He  was  one  of  the 
longest-tenured  medical  school  deans 
in  the  nation.  He  and  his  wife,  Betty, 
plan  to  spend  more  time  at  their  sum- 
mer cabin  and  visiting  their  five  chil- 
dren. 
Robert  E.  Holzgrafe  (Ml  has  retired 


from  the  practice  of  anesthesia  and 
will  spend  the  next  two  years  as  pres- 
ident of  the  medical  staff  of  Elm- 
brook  Memorial  Hospital  in  Brook- 
field,  Wis. 

J.  Marvin  Pleasants  (D)  ofLouis- 
burg,  N.C.,  is  still  in  private  practice 
three  days  a  week  but  finds  plenty  of 
time  to  hunt  and  fish  and  paint  por- 
traits. He  also  operates  a  flea  market 
and  was  recently  made  a  Paul  Harris 
Fellow  by  his  Rotary  Club. 


Marion  D.  Bates  |PT)  ofGoldenrod, 
Fla.,  reports  that  she  has  been  a  Red 
Cross  volunteer  in  the  Physical  Ther- 
apy Department  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Hospital  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  since  the 
1985  spinal  accident  of  her  husband, 
Edric. 

Pamela  R.  Moore  (M)  is  retired  and 
living  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Philip  Randolph  Thomas  (M)  was 
named  "Suffolk's  First  Citizen  of 
1992"  by  that  city's  distinguished 
Cosmopolitan  Club.  He  was  named 
medical  examiner  by  the  common- 
wealth of  Virginia  in  the  early  '70s 
and  has  conducted  several  clinics  at 
the  Suffolk  Health  Department.  He  is 
still  in  private  practice. 


Harry  I.  Johnson  Jr.  (M)  recently 
received  the  Roanoke  College  Medal 
for  professional  accomplishments 
and  service  to  the  community  and 
college.  He's  a  member  of  the  VCU 
board  of  visitors. 


Alton  R    Sharpe  Jr.  (M)  has  been 
appointed  a  clinical  consultant  for 
diseases  of  the  thyroid  by  the  Ameri- 
can Thyroid  Association. 


John  W.  Hasty  (P)  of  Hayes,  Va., 
has  been  named  executive  director  of 


the  Virginia  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion. Hasty  owned  and  operated 
Plaza  Pharmacy  in  Hayes  for  25 
years,  until  1988,  when  he  became 
director  of  the  Professional  Health 
Foundation  at  Peninsula  Hospital  in 
Hampton,  Va.  He  organized  and 
coordinates  a  peer  assistance  pro- 
gram for  pharmacists  recovering 
from  drug  and  alcohol  addictions. 
He  received  the  Outstanding  Alum- 
nus of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
MCV  School  of  Pharmacy  in  1988. 
He  and  his  wife,  Pat,  have  four  chil- 
dren, including  Kelly  Hasty  (P'85). 


Shirley  A.  Jones-Steel  (N|  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
School  Nurses.  The  organization 
serves  6,000  members  and  promotes 
health  services  for  all  school  children. 
Ms.  Steel  is  the  coordinator  of  the 
Office  of  Health  Services  for  Balti- 
more County  Public  Schools. 
Ralph  C.  Slusher  (M)  is  back  home 
in  Altavista,  Va.,  after  serving  an 
active  duty  stint  as  deputy  comman- 
der for  Reserve  Affairs  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  in  support  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  He  will 
receive  the  National  Defense  Medal, 
the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  Award  of 
Excellence  and  the  U.S.  Army  Legion 
of  Merit  Award.  Slusher  has  spent  31 
years  of  32  total  military  years  in  the 
reserves. 


Alvin  E.  Conner  (M)  of  Manassas, 
Va.,  received  an  Outstanding  Service 
Award  for  his  years  of  sendee  in  the 
community,  church  and  medicine. 
J.  Paul  Wampler  (M)  received  an 
Outstanding  Service  Award  for  his 
years  of  dedication  to  his  communi- 
ty, church  and  profession.  He  lives  in 
Manassas,  Va. 


Jewell  W.  Menge  (PT)  is  employed 
by  ABC  Rehab  in  Panama  City,  Fla., 


D 


practicing  home  health  care.  She  was 
recently  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Florida  Physical  Therapy  Practice 
Board/ Department  of  Professional 
Regulations. 


Roger  D    Neathawk  (P;  VCU  78) 

chairman  and  CEO  of  MSI,  has  been 
selected  as  an  Honored  Member  of 
Oxford's  Who's  Who  for  1992-1993. 
MSI  is  a  full-service  advertising,  mar- 
keting and  public  relations  firm  based 
in  Richmond. 


Donald  T.  Erwin  (M)  of  New  Orleans 
has  been  elected  to  the  Ochsner  Clinic 
Board  of  Management.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  clinic's  internal  medicine 
department  and  vice  president  of 
graduate  medical  education  at  the 
Alton  Ochsner  Medical  Foundation. 
Daniel  C.  Warren  (M)  of  Gloucester, 
Va.,  was  recognized  as  a  distinguished 
alumnus  honored  at  Roanoke  Col- 
lege's Sesquicentennial  Alumni 
Awards  banquet  in  April.  The  150 
representatives  embody  the  mission 
of  Roanoke  College  through  their 
contributions  to  career,  family  and 
community.  Dr.  Warren  is  director  of 
the  Peninsula  Health  District  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Health. 


Marianne  E.  Krop  (N;  MSN'79)  has 

been  director  of  nursing  at  Sentara 
Norfolk  General  Hospital  since  1981. 
She  is  responsible  for  nursing  oncolo- 
gy services. 


Carolyn  V.  Rees  (PT|  of  Defiance, 
Mo.,  received  her  doctorate  in  educa- 
tion from  the  University  of  Missouri, 
St.  Louis.  She  is  director  of  the  physi- 
cal therapy  program  and  chair  of  the 
health  professions  division  at 
Maryville  University  in  St.  Louis. 
Marshall  D    Spoto  (D|  successfully 
completed  certification  examination 
by  the  American  Board  of  Orthodon- 
tics. He  is  past  president  of  the  Flori- 
da Association  of  Orthodontists.  Dr. 
Spoto  and  wife,  Rosemarie,  have  five 
children:  Rosemarie,  Juliet,  Michaela, 


Alexa  and  Dayna.  The  family  resides 

in  I  ampa,  I  la 


Harvey  Silverman  (D|  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  medical/den- 
tal staff  at  Decatur  Hospital  in  Geor- 
gia. He  received  the  President's 
Award  from  the  Georgia  Society  of 
Oral  and  Maxillofacial  Surgeons  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  March.  Dr. 
Silverman  and  wife,  Judy,  have  two 
children,  Robin  and  Karen.  The  fami- 
ly lives  in  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 


George  W.  Burke  III  (Ml  a  Rich- 
mond pulmonologist,  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  Richmond  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  January.  Dr.  Burke 
was  an  assistant  professor  at  MCV 
from  1977-1979  and  has  been  an 
assistant  clinical  professor  since  1990. 
He  has  served  as  a  volunteer  physician 
at  the  Fan  Free  Clinic,  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Richmond  AIDS  Ministry 
and  a  clinical  investigator  with  the 
Richmond  AIDS  Consortium. 
Sandra  Sparks  Robinson  (PI 
received  the  1991  Pfizer  Pharmaceuti- 
cals Award  for  Hospital  Pharmacist  of 
the  Year.  She  was  recently  named 
Pharmacist  Compliance  Officer  for 
the  Office  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  for  the  Delaware  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy.  Sandra  and  hus- 
band, Alan,  have  two  children,  Kim- 
berly,  20,  and  Tanya,  16.  The  Robin- 
sons reside  in  Smyrna,  Ga. 


S.  Larry  Schlesinger  (Ml  a  Kahului, 
Hawaii,  plastic  surgeon,  initiated  and 
coordinated  a  homeless  clinic  in  his 
community  with  the  help  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  and  a  group  of  Maui 
physicians  and  dentists.  The  program 
began  with  one  nurse  traveling  in  a 
van  trying  to  reach  and  provide  med- 
ical assistance  to  the  homeless.  On 
hearing  it  was  an  impossible  task,  Dr. 
Schlesinger  volunteered  to  coordinate 
a  free  clinic  and  has  enlisted  doctors 
from  various  specialties  who  have 
gladly  donated  their  time.  Dr. 
Schlesinger  is  a  new  member  of  the 
American  Society  for  Aesthetic  Plastic 
Surgery. 


Brenda  E.  Booth  (N)  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  vocational  education  and 
will  be  working  as  a  coordinator  for 
the  Riverside  School  of  Practical 
Nursing. 

Patricia  Dell  Williams  (PhD)  has 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Clinical  Pharmacology.  She 
was  also  elected  to  the  nominating 
committee  of  the  American  Society 
for  Pharmacology  and  Experimental 
Therapeutics.  Patricia  is  a  professor  of 
pharmacology  at  Eastern  Virginia 
Medical  School.  She  lives  in 
Norfolk,  Va. 


Cleve  Francis  (Ml  reports  his  latest 
album.  Tourist  in  Paradise,  set  a 
record  for  "new  artist  without  a  major 
hit"  with  over  100,000  copies  being 
released.  His  latest  single,  "You  Do 
My  Heart  Good,"  was  accompanied 
by  his  first  video  and  released  in 
April. 

Linda  Whittaker  Kirk  (0T)  of  Mid- 
lothian, Va.,  became  the  manager  ot 
occupational  therapy  at  Retreat  Hos- 
pital in  lanuary  1991.  She  has  two 
children,  Shawn,  14,  and  Drew,  6. 


John  F.  Fick  III  (P)  president  of  J.F. 
Fick  Inc.  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  has 
been  appointed  the  Salem  District 
Representative  on  the  Spotsylvania 
County  School  Board.  He  and  wife, 
Sharon,  have  two  children. 
Everett  F.  (Pat)  Magann  |MI  has 
begun  a  maternal  fetal  medicine  fel- 
lowship at  the  University  of  Mississip- 
pi Medical  Center  in  Jackson  after  12 
years  of  private  practice  in  OB/Gyn  in 
southwest  Virginia.  He  and  Katherine 
Brown  Magann  ( N ' 73 )  live  in  Bran- 
don, Miss. 

Max  S.  Maizels  (M)  and  Judith  L. 
Levine  were  married  Sept.  1,  1991. 
Dr.  Maizels  has  a  private  practice  in 
OB/Gyn  in  Richmond.  Judith  is  a 
captain  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Bettina  M.  G.  Ohl  (M)  spent  a 
month  of  service  with  the  Indian 
Health  Service  in  Bethel,  Alaska.  Bet- 
tina and  husband,  Raymond,  have 
two  sons.  She  is  an  OB/Gyn  practicing 
in  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Steven  W.  von  Elten  (M)  passed  the 


certification  examination  in  emer- 
gency medicine.  He  resides  in 
Warrenton,  Va. 

Roger  E.  Wood  ID)  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Board  of  Den- 
tistry for  1992.  He  and  wife,  Monette 
W.  Wood  (M '90),  have  three  children: 
Alyssa,  Laura  and  Ryan.  They  reside 
in  Midlothian,  Va. 


Bernadine  A    Clarke  (N)  associate 
professor  in  the  MCV  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, was  one  of  the  1991  recipients  of 
the  State  Council  of  Higher  Educa- 
tions Outstanding  Faculty  Awards. 
She  received  the  nursing  school's 
Outstanding  Faculty  Award  in  1987 
and  a  VCU  Outstanding  Women 
Award  in  1985. 

Christopher  C.  Webb  (M)  and  wife, 
Patty,  announce  the  birth  of  twin 
daughters,  Carrie  Christine  and  Kelly 
Elizabeth,  on  May  7,  1991.  They  have 
four  other  children:  Katie,  12;  Fran- 
cie,  1 1 ;  Maggie,  9;  and  Andy,  7.  The 
tamily  resides  in  Lynchburg,  Va., 
where  Dr.  Webb  is  an  internist  with 
Craddock  Associates. 


Shelley  Flippen  Conroy  IN: 
MSN '83)  of  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  is  direc- 
tor of  maternal-child  health  at  Winter 
Park  Memorial  Hospital.  In  June  1991 
Shelley  received  the  NAACOG 
National  Award  for  the  Most  Innova- 
tive Program  Paper  presented  at 
NAACOG's  national  meeting.  She's 
completing  her  doctorate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Central  Florida. 
Cynthia  K.  Hall  (P)  is  attending  the 
University  of  Georgia  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine.  She  lives  in 
Athens,  Ga. 

Nancy  Ellen  Hash  iDHi  and  David 
Thomas  Hale  were  married  Dec.  28, 
1991. 

L.  Wayne  Hess  (M)  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  OB/Gyn  and 
head  of  obstetrics  and  maternal-fetal 
medicine  at  the  LIniversity  of  Mis- 
souri in  Columbia. 
Jess  N.  Judy  IMHA)  was  named 
president  and  CEO  of  Alpha  Cardiac 
Systems  Inc.  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  He 
and  Kathleen  have  two  children,  |. 
Noble,  1 1,  and  Colleen,  7. 
Robert  E.  Mansell  (PT)  has  joined 
the  American  Physical  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation as  director  of  practice.  He  will 
oversee  all  matters  of  physical  therapy 


practice  including  quality  assurance, 
licensure  and  practice  standards. 


Jacquelynne  Bolander  Prince  IN) 

was  appointed  to  the  Virginia  Board 
of  Dentistry.  She  and  J.  Martin 
Prince  |M'80)  reside  in  Norton,  Va., 
with  their  three  children.  Marty  is  in 
private  practice  as  a  pulmonologist 
and  lacque  is  a  critical  care  educator. 
Michael  Schwartzman  (M)  will  be 
returning  to  Richmond  and  entering 
a  private  practice  in  nephrology. 


Joe  Cannon  ID)  is  a  part-time  clini- 
cal professor  at  UCLA  in  the  ortho- 
dontic department.  He  and  wife, 
Sadie,  celebrated  five  years  of  mar- 
riage this  July.  They  have  a  daughter, 
Sophie,  2.  Sadie  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Dentistry.  The  Cannons  reside  in 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Klaire  Patterson  (N)  and  husband, 
William,  announce  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  Kali  Marie,  in  January  - 
nine  months  and  one  day  after 
Klaire's  return  from  Desert  Storm. 
Klaire  is  a  free-lance  nurse  anesthetist 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
Terry  Kirkham  Wiernas  (P)  and 
husband,  Jim,  announce  the  birth  ot 
their  fourth  child,  Jennifer  Marie,  on 
Ian.  21.  Terry  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  regulatory  submissions  at 
Whitby  Research  Inc.  The  family 
resides  in  Richmond  with  Debbie,  8, 
Jimmy,  6,  and  Greg,  2. 


Kennedy  S.  Daniels  (M)  of  Rich- 
mond has  been  inducted  as  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Ortho- 
paedic Surgeons. 

Greg  Enas  (PhD)  and  wife,  Kimberly 
Jo,  announce  the  birth  of  their  third 
son,  Douglass,  on  Aug.  5,  1991.  Greg 
is  manager  of  statistical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences  at  Eli  Lily  and  Com- 
pany. The  Enases  reside  in  Indianapo- 
lis with  their  other  sons.  Christopher, 
4,  and  Bryan,  2. 

Debbie  F    Fary  IP,  PharmD'91)  is 
assistant  pharmacy  director  at  Union 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 
Michael  Hayter  |P|  received  his 
MBA  from  Marymount  L'niversity  in 
Arlington,  Va.  He  is  a  clinical  phar- 


macist at  the  Smyth  County  Commu- 
nity Hospital  in  Marion,  Va.  Michael 
and  Susan  Kling  Hayter  (PT)  have 
two  children,  Karl  and  Jessica. 
Lee  (Mary  E.)  Jensen  (Ml  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  radiology  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  Medical  Center 
performing  interventional  neuroradi- 
ological  procedures. 
T.  Donald  Marsh  (PharmD)  of  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Award  for  Continuing  Excellence  in 
1991,  presented  by  the  North  Caroli- 
na Society  of  Hospital  Pharmacists. 
He  also  received  this  award  in  1988 
and  1990.  Dr.  Marsh  is  director  of 
Pharmacy  Education  at  the  Mountain 
Area  Health  Education  Center  in 
Asheville,  N.C. 

In  lanuary.  Dr.  Marsh,  six  mis- 
sionaries and  two  nurses  traveled  to 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  for  World  Aid,  an 
organization  of  independent  mission- 
aries. World  Aid,  which  consists  pri- 
marily of  former  U.S.  Army  soldiers, 
plans  visits  by  health  care  personnel 
to  refugee  camps  and  villages  along 
the  Laotian-Vietnamese  border.  The 
team  immunized  and  treated  1,132 
children  and  about  200  adults.  Dr. 
Marsh  says  he  saw  more  infections  in 
one  day  than  he  has  in  his  entire 
career  as  a  clinical  pharmacist. 
Mary  Mangano  Snell  (P)  and  hus- 
band, Victor,  have  a  new  son,  John 
Robert.  They  live  in  Warsaw,  Va.,  and 
have  two  other  children,  Justin  and 
Rebecca  Ann. 

Bridget  Lynn  Tracy  (NA)  received 
her  J.D.  from  Southwestern  Universi- 
ty School  of  Law  in  May  1991. 
Kimberly  Jones  Walker  (P)  and  her 
husband,  Jamie,  announce  the  birth 
of  their  second  daughter,  Davis 
Kenady.  Kimberly  practices  part  time 
at  Standard  Drug. 
Laurie  B.  Weston-McDonald  (M) 
has  completed  her  National  Health 
Service  Corps  obligation.  She  has 
opened  a  private  practice  in  psychia- 
try and  psychology  with  her  husband, 
Craydon,  in  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and 
also  provides  psychiatric  services  to 
the  county  mental  health  system. 
They  are  the  parents  of  three  sons. 


Sherry  Carmony  Ayers  (DH) 

and  husband,  Michael,  announce  the 
birth  of  Tyler  Andrew  on  May  5.  He 
has  one  brother,  Jeffrey  Michael,  2. 
Sherry  works  part  time  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, Va.,  area,  where  the  family 
makes  their  home. 


□ 


Lawrence  R.  Brooks  (M)  recently 
became  a  partner  of  the  California 
Lung  Associates  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
also  completed  subspecialty  boards  in 
pulmonary  and  in  critical  care  medi- 
cine. He  and  wife,  Deborah,  have  one 
son,  Daniel. 

Deborah  H.  Gilmer  (M)  married 
Gregory  J.  Tolbert  in  November  1991. 
They  reside  in  Vancouver,  Canada. 
Jackie  Curry  Hosteller  (OT)  and 
John  S    Hosteller  (M'86|  announce 
the  birth  of  their  second  child,  Bryan 
John,  on  July  1,  1991.  John  has  taken 
an  infectious  disease  practice  position 
in  Atlanta.  They  have  relocated  there 
with  daughter,  Rachel  Lea,  4. 
Janice  Keyes  (Ml  and  Bradley 
Clarke  were  married  in  September 
1991.  Janice  is  in  a  family  practice  in 
Centreville,  Va.,  and  Bradley  is  a 
financial  adviser. 
William  L    Lamar  (P)  and  lane, 
announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
child,  Olivia,  in  August  1991.  She  has 
one  brother,  J.  Scott,  5.  Willie  is 
working  in  the  family  drug  stores. 
The  family  resides  in  Madison,  Va. 
Mary  Reilly  (N)  and  Mark  Lesko 
were  married  March  6.  She  is  an 
advanced  clinical  nurse  in  infectious 
disease  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic  Foun- 
dation and  is  working  toward  her 
MSN/nurse  practitioner  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleve- 
land. 

S    Rutherford  Rose  II  (P)  is  a  clini- 
cal instructor  in  the  emergency  medi- 
cine and  directs  Carolina's  Poison 
Center  at  Carolina's  Medical  Center 
in  Charlotte.  Dr.  Rose  was  recently 
voted  president-elect  of  the  American 
Board  of  Applied  Toxicology.  He  and 
wife,  Amy,  have  one  child,  Katherine 
Tinsley,  3, 

Sharon  Quirk  Rosen  (N)  and  hus- 
band, Alan,  announce  the  birth  of 
twin  daughters,  Sarah  Paige  and  Mia 
Brooke,  on  March  17.  They  have  two 
other  children,  Rachel  Catherine,  3, 
and  Joshva  Miles,  1.  The  Rosens  live 
in  Baltimore. 

Allison  Sowder  White  IP)  and 
Paul  Randolph  White  II  (D'84) 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Paul  Randolph  White  III,  on  Dec.  26, 
1991.  Paul  completed  an  orthodontic 
residency  at  Emory  University  in  May 
1991  and  recently  opened  an  ortho- 
dontic practice  in  Richmond. 


David  A.  Compton  (M)  left  the  Army 
in  June  1991  and  assumed  a  new  posi- 
tion as  the  director  of  occupational 
medicine  and  toxicology  for  Health 
and  Hygiene  Inc.,  a  worldwide  occu- 
pational health  consulting  firm. 
Amy  Harris-Samson  (OT)  and  Luc, 
announce  the  birth  of  Melanie  on 
L^ec.  22,  1991.  The  Samsons  live  in 
Montreal. 

Rafic  H.  Zaitoun  (M)  ofHampton, 
Va.,  has  been  elected  to  a  Fellowship 
in  the  American  College  of 
Cardiology. 


James  W.  Altizer  (M)  completed  an 
internal  medicine  residency  in  Augus- 
ta, Ga.  He  went  on  active  duty  in  the 
Navy  and  served  two  years  as  staff 
internist  at  Beaufort,  S.C.,  Naval  Hos- 
pital. He's  on  staff  at  San  Diego  Naval 
Hospital  and  hopes  to  relocate  to  the 
East  Coast  after  leaving  the  Navy  this 
summer.  He  reports  he  has  become 
"addicted  to  golf." 
Lisa  Spainhour  Barna  (DH)  and 
husband,  Ken,  announce  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  David  Michael,  on 
Sept.  30,  1991.  The  Barnas  live  in 
Midlothian,  Va. 

Julie  L    Blommel  (Ml  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  OB/Gyn  department 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  Hospi- 
tals. She  and  husband,  Rick,  have  a 
new  baby,  Annie. 

Karen  M.  Bonsall  (N)  and  Daniel  L. 
Nega  were  married  March  21.  She 
works  as  a  nurse  case  manager  at 
INOVA  Home  Care  Inc.  The  couple 
reside  in  Fairfax,  Va. 
Gail  Clary  (M)  of  Hendersonville, 
N.C.,  has  been  named  a  diplomate  in 
critical  care  medicine  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Internal  Medicine.  She  is 
also  board  certified  in  internal  and 
pulmonary  medicine. 
June  Franz-Hannabass  (M)  and 
husband,  Cardwell,  announce  the 
birth  of  their  second  son,  Kyle 
Ryland,  on  Aug.  6,  1991.  June  is  a 
practicing  board  certified  anesthesiol- 
ogist in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  Their 
first  child,  Cardie,  is  19  months  old. 
Billy  W.  Hanes  ID)  and  Dorie 
Leinaweaver  (N'83)  announce  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Billy  Wilson 
Hanes  III  (Will),  on  Dec.  3,  1991.  Dr. 
Hanes  is  a  LCDR  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  entered  a  comprehensive  den- 
tistry residency  program  in  July  at  the 


Naval  Dental  School  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
Major  Rob  C.  Lowell  (M)  is  com- 
pleting the  first  year  of  a  two-year 
vascular  surgery  fellowship  at  Mayo 
Clinic.  On  completion,  he  will  give 
five  years  of  service  to  the  Air  Force  at 
one  of  their  large  medical  centers. 
Rob  and  wife,  Liz,  have  four  children, 
ages  3  to  9.  The  family  lives  in 
Rochester,  Minn. 


Daniel  M.  Birkmire  (D|  and  wife, 
Donna,  announce  the  birth  of  twins, 
Jenna  Marie  and  Lauren  Elizabeth  on 
Dec.  25,  1991.  Daniel  is  in  private 
practice  in  Shoreham,  N.Y. 
Venel  D.  Brown  (MHA)  has  joined 
the  Law  Firm  of  Ober,  Kaler,  Grimes 
and  Shriver.  She  will  be  based  in  the 
Baltimore  office.  The  firm  also  has 
offices  in  New  York  and  Washington. 
Belinda  Colvard  Cameron  (N)  and 
Douglas,  announce  the  birth  of  Bryan 
Mason  on  Nov.  8,  1991.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Sarah  Marie,  3.  Belinda 
works  part  time  at  Physicians  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  LaPlata,  MD,  in  inten- 
sive care. 

Stuart  M.  Cohen  (Ml  has  given  up 
academic  life  for  private  practice  as  an 
anesthesiologist.  He  and  his  wife, 
Susan  L.  Braun,  M.D.,  live  in  Scotts- 
dale,  Ariz. 

Debbie  Rib  (Ml  is  enjoying  private 
group  practice  in  general  OB/Gyn. 
She  and  husband.  Jay  Parnes  (D'86), 
have  a  new  son,  Jamie  Edward. 
Daniel  J.  Smith  (M)  has  moved  his 
practice  of  ophthalmology  to  Aiken, 
S.C.,  and  was  board  certified  in 
December  1991.  Daniel  and  wife, 
Miriam,  have  three  children:  Daniel, 
5;  Matthew,  2;  and  Nathan,  1. 
Joy  Hathaway  Spencer-Fuller  (D) 
and  Robert  Dodd  Fuller  ID) 
announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
child  and  first  son,  Dodd  Hathaway, 
on  July  30,  1991.  Their  daughter.  Hol- 
ly Elizabeth,  was  born  in  October 
1989.  The  couple  own  a  private  prac- 
tice in  Leesburg,  Va. 


Alisa  Brown  Adams  (P)  has  enrolled 
in  the  PharmD  program  at  Duquesne 
University.  She  lives  in  Pittsburgh. 
Bryan  Dearing  (MHA)  and  wife, 
Mary  Beth,  announce  the  birth  of 
their  second  child,  Charles  Bryan,  on 
Dec.  10,  1991.  They  reside  in  Old 
Hickory,  Tenn.,  with  Emily  Rebecca. 
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FAMILY    TRADITION    CONTINUES 

Nicole  C.  Magnant  (VCU'86),  who  graduated  from  the  School  of  Medicine  on  May  16,  followed 
the  family  tradition  of  attending  MCV.  From  the  Falls  Church  area,  this  medical  family  has 
been  attending  MCV  since  the  early  1970s.  Graduates  include  Celeste  Magnant  Johnson 
(N'74);  Charles  Magnant  (M'80);  Colette  Magnant  (M'81);  Joseph  Magnant  (M'85);  Aimee  Mag- 
nant Christian  (M'86)  and  husband,  Claiborne  A.  Christian  (M'86);  and  Annette  Magnant  (M'91). 
Their  father.  Dr.  G.  J.  Magnant,  is  a  prominent  Falls  Church  pediatrician.  Will  the  tradition  con- 
tinue into  the  second  generation?  We  hope  so! 


Jill  M.  Gallier-Durand  (N) 

served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
from  1987-1991  and  served  at  the 
National  Training  Center  at  Ft.  Irwin, 
Calif.,  in  support  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  She  is  now  living  the  civilian 
life  in  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  and  working 
in  labor  and  delivery. 
Anne  Lamson  (P)  and  Allan  B.  Pedin 
III  were  married  on  March  7.  The 
couple  reside  in  Richmond. 
Bruce  Overton  (P;  D'91|  and  wife, 
Cynthia,  announce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter,  Sarah  Elizabeth.  The  Over- 
tons  live  in  Mechanicsville,  Va. 
Hitesh  M    Patel  (P)  and  Divya  were 
married  March  3,  1991.  They  live  in 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Rajesh  K    Rajpal  (Ml  has  completed 
his  chief  residency  and  residency  in 
ophthalmology  at  MCV  and  is  now  at 
Wills  Eye  Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
doing  a  fellowship  in  cornea  and 
external  diseases. 
Wendy  Redden  ( 0 T )  and  lames 
Mears  were  married  March  30,  1991. 
In  April  they  moved  to  Elizabeth- 


town,  Ken.,  where  Wendy  became 
assistant  department  head  at  Lake- 
view  Rehab  Hospital. 
Anita  C.  Raffalovich  Rudy  (PhD) 
and  David  Walter  Rudy  (M'83) 
announce  the  birth  of  their  son, 
Michael  David  "Moose,"  on  Oct.  17, 
1991.  The  Rudys  completed  fellow- 
ships in  clinical  pharmacology  at 
Indiana  University  in  Indianapolis 
and  have  joined  the  department  of 
medicine,  Anita  as  a  lecturer  in  clini- 
cal pharmacology  and  David  as  assis- 
tant professor  in  clinical  pharma- 
cology and  nephrology. 
Laura  Sharp  (P)  and  left,  announce 
the  birth  of  (Catherine  lenna.  The 
Sharps  live  in  Chesterfield,  Va. 
Regina  Sorbello  (P)  and  Mark  Rus- 
sell (P  86)  announce  the  birth  of 
their  son,  Mitchell  Anthony.  Mark  is 
a  consultant  pharmacist  with  Comp- 
U-Dose  Pharmacies,  and  Regina  prac- 
tices at  Peoples  Drug.  They  reside  in 
Richmond. 

Mariss  L.  Sraders  {Ml  and  wife, 
Mary,  announce  the  birth  of  their  sec- 


ond child  and  first  son,  Paul  Murphy, 
on  March  27.  Dr.  Sraders  has  begun 
an  orthopedic  surgery  residency  at 
Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center  at  Lack- 
land AFB.  The  family  has  relocated  to 
San  Antonio. 


Penny  Orr  Bowles  (P)  and  Brentley 
Page  Bowles  (VCLT87)  announce 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Cenevieve 
Mitchell,  on  Oct.  22,  1991.  She  is  the 
granddaughter  of  William  K.  Orr 
|M'55|.  The  Bowleses  reside  in  Fish- 
ersville,  Va. 

Terri  Catherine  Driver  (N|  and 
James  Andrew  Mosey  ID '92) 
were  married  Nov.  9,  1991.  The  cou- 
ple reside  in  Clen  Allen,  Va. 
Sheryl  Dahl  Grekos  (P)  andPaul  G. 
Grekos  (D'89)  announce  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Olivia  Alexandra,  on 
March  25.  The  family  resides  in 
Danville,  Va. 
Laura  M    Mann  (Nl  and  husband. 
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Richard,  announce  the  birth  of  their 
children,  Adrienne  Brooke,  on  June  6, 
1989,  and  Richard  Austin,  on  March 
20,  1991.  Laura  works  in  MCVH's 
Neonatal  Intensive  Care  Unit. 
Russell  N.  Mosher  Jr.  (D)  and 
Rebecca  Rice  were  married  March  2 1 . 
Dr.  Mosher  serves  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Richmond  Dental 
Society  and  is  the  state  delegate  to  the 
Virginia  Dental  Association. 
Samuel  T.  Stroupe  (MSI  received  his 
medical  degree  May  18  from  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine  and  will 
train  in  psychiatry  at  University  of 
North  Carolina  Hospitals  in 
Chapel  Hill. 


Cynthia  Blain  Bettinger  (Ml  and 
David  A.  Bettinger  (M)  announce 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Sarah 
Afton,  on  Dec.  18,  1991.  Dave 
remains  in  MCV's  surgery  program, 
and  Cynthia  finished  her  family  prac- 
tice residency  in  July. 
Kenneth  Brian  Davis  (M)  recently 
married  Jeanie  Rula  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  They  reside  in  Newport 
News,  Va. 

David  Bryant  Fitts  (P)  and  Robin 
Lynn  Kell  were  married  April  25.  He 
is  employed  as  a  pharmacist  by  Hali- 
fax/South Boston  Community  Hospi- 
tal. The  couple  live  in  South 
Boston,  Va. 

Tina  McCuiston  Kelly  (P)  and  hus- 
band, Bob,  announce  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Tyler  Jacob,  on  Aug. 
1,  1991 .  She  is  a  pharmacist  at  King 
George  Pharmacy  in  Dahlgren,  Va. 
1st  Lt    James  Neiman  IN)  and 
Renee  announce  the  birth  of  their 
third  child,  Angela  Michelle,  on  May 
4.  James  is  stationed  at  Kirtland  AFB 
in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 


Michael  Scott  Fenster  (Ml  married 
Amy  Lynn  Stinnett  in  Roanoke,  Va. 
They  reside  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Toni  Smith  Jovanovic  (MRAI  and 
husband,  [ohn,  announce  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Emily  Rebecca,  on 
Aug.  12,  1991.  The  family  lives  in 
Richmond. 

Amy  Beth  Lilly  (N)  and  Thomas 
Charles  Huddleston  were  married 
March  14.  The  couple  reside  in 
Farmville,  Va. 

Shirley  Marie  Palmer  (P)  received  a 
doctorate  from  the  Philadelphia  Col- 


lege of  Pharmacy  and  Science.  She  is 
the  specialized  resident  in  infectious 
disease  pharmacotherapy  and  antibi- 
otic management  at  the  anti-infective 
pharmacology  research  unit  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  at  Roger 
Williams  Medical  Center  in 
Providence. 

Lynne  Judy  Silverman  (0T)  and 
Gardner  Thompson  Umbarger  III 
were  married  May  2. 


Portia  Marie  Barnhart  (P)  and 
Robert  Allen  Gibson  (P|  were  mar- 
ried April  4.  She  works  for  Rocking- 
ham Memorial  Hospital,  and  Robert 
is  with  the  Rite-Aid  Corporation.  The 
couple  reside  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Elizabeth  Ryan  Cross  IMi  and 
Stephen  Dell  Foxx  (Ml  were  married 
Feb.  15.  She  is  an  anesthesia  resident 
at  MCVH,  and  Stephen  is  a  radiology 
resident  there. 

Patricia  Finn  Rappaport  (M)  and 
husband,  Bruce,  announce  the  birth 
of  Ian  Lawrence,  Dec.  24,  1991.  The 
Rappaports  live  in  Arlington,  Va. 
Ruthelle  "Rea"  Snider  (P)  and 
Richard  Alvin  Jenkins  were  married 
Nov.  16,  1991.  She  is  employed  by 
East  Gate  Pharmacy  in  Abingdon, 
Va.,  where  they  live. 


Karen  Elizabeth  Moore  (P)  and 
William  Henry  Deane  Jr.  IP  911 
were  married  Dec.  28,  1991.  The  cou- 
ple reside  in  Wytheville,  Va.,  where 
they  are  pharmacists  for  Counts 
Drugs  Co. 


DEATHS 


William  Wesley  White  (D)  ofVir- 

ginia  Beach,  Va.,  died  March  9.  He 
had  practiced  dentistry  in  Norfolk  for 
60  years  before  his  retirement. 


Lindon  0.  Alexander  (D)  of 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  died  March  25.  He 
was  a  past  president  and  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Portsmouth  City  Dental 
Clinic,  which  he  helped  establish.  He 


was  also  the  first  president  of  the 
Portsmouth  Dental  Society  and  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Tidewater  Den- 
tal Association.  Dr.  Alexander  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Virginia  Dental  Associa- 
tion, awarded  in  1966. 
John  Franklin  Hunt  Jr.  (D)  of  Poqu- 
oson, Va.,  died  Jan.  13.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Peninsula  Dental  Society 
in  1969. 


J.  Berkeley  Gordon  (Ml  of  Rumson, 
N.J.,  died  Jan.  4.  He  retired  in  1961  as 
medical  director  of  Marlboro  State 
Hospital,  a  position  he  had  held  since 
1930. 


Ruth  Kipps  Dove  (N)  of Blacksburg, 
Va.,  died  April  9. 


Rector  S.  LeGarde  (M)  of  Orange, 
Va.,  died  March  10. 


Raymond  Scrivener  Blackburn  (M) 
of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  died  Dec.  14, 
1991.  A  retired  staff  physician  at  Blue 
Ridge  Hospital,  he  specialized  in 
tuberculosis.  Dr.  Blackman  had  also 
been  a  clinical  assistant  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
Medical  School. 

William  Wilson  Gray  (P)  ofPeters- 
burg,  Va.,  died  Dec.  15,  1991.  He 
owned  Gray's  Drug  Store  for  over  40 
years  and  was  an  honorary  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


William  Talmage  Gladden  Jr.  (D) 
of  Exmore,  Va.,  died  Dec.  6,  1991.  He 
had  practiced  general  dentistry  for 
over  40  years.  In  1987,  the  American 
Dental  Association,  the  Virginia 
Dental  Association  and  the  Tidewater 
Dental  Association  awarded  Dr.  Glad- 
den Life  Membership. 
Larry  A.  High  (M)  of  Nashville,  N.C, 
died  Feb.  5. 


James  B.  Howell  (D|  of  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  died  March  27,  1991. 


Vernon  J.  Honeycutt  Jr.  (P|  of  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va„  died  Feb.  14,  1991. 


Alvin  Queries  Jarrett  (M),aVir- 
ginia  Beach,  Va.,  anesthesiologist, 
died  in  March  1991. 

James  Madison  (Pete)  Thrower  (PI 
of  Dinwiddie,  Va.,  died  March  16.  A 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  MCV  Alumni  Association  and 
pharmacy  division,  Mr.  Thrower  had 
recently  retired  as  the  owner  of  Din- 
widdie Drug  Store. 


Robert  L.  HIM  (D)  of  Richmond  has 
died. 


James  A.  Cox  IP)  of  Marion,  Va., 
died  (an.  1 1. 


William  H.  Schmid  (M)  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  died  Feb.  9. 


Gemot  F.  Spallek  (Ml  died  in  early 
April,  the  result  of  a  solo  diving  trip 
off  Koko  Head  in  Hawaii  Kai.  Dr. 
Spallek  was  in  general  medical  prac- 
tice in  Waikiki,  Hawaii.  He  was 
reported  missing  April  7,  when  he 
didn't  come  home.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Peggy,  and  sons,  lason  and 
Marc. 


Nell  Elizabeth  (Betsy)  Parol 
Wilkinson  |RT)  of Manakin-Sabot, 
Va.,  died  Jan.  14.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Morton  A.  Paret  (D'45)  of 
Marco  Island,  Fla.,  and  the  sister  of 
Wayne  R.  Paret  (VCU'71)  of 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Cornelia  P.  Friend ,  retired  director 
of  nursing  at  Louise  Obici  Memorial 
Hospital,  died  March  4.  A  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  whose 
nursing  career  spanned  more  than  50 
years,  Miss  Friend  taught  surgical 
nursing  at  MCV.  In  1985,  she  was 
honored  as  the  Volunteer  of  the  Year 
by  the  Suffolk  unit  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  that  organi- 
zation. She  was  also  a  former  board 
member  of  the  American  Heart 
Association. 


IN  MEMORY  OF 
MISS  FRIEND 

Margaret  B.  Stokes  (N'44)  of 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  a  former 
student  of  Miss  Friend's  while 
at  MCV,  has  pledged  $500  to 
the  Nursing  Alumni  Centennial 
Fund.  She  encourages  other 
alumni  to  donate  to  the  fund  in 
honor  of  this  exceptional  nurse 
and  educator. 


WHAT'S     NEW    WITH    YOU? 


The  Scarab  welcomes  updates  on  marriages,  family  additions,  job  changes,  relocations,  promotions — whatever  you  think  is  newsworthy.  Help  us 
keep  track  of  you  by  filling  out  this  form  and  returning  it.  Recent  newspaper  clippings  and  photographs  also  are  appreciated.  Please  send  updated 
information  to  MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU,  Box  156,  Richmond,  VA  23298-0156. 


Name/Degree/CI. 


Spouse     s     full     name/Ill     applies)     Degree/C! 


Children  (Indicate     II     currently     attending     MCV     VCU) 


NEWS     ITEMS 
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COLLECTOR'S      ITEMS 


j^    IV1CV  Watches         Pewter  with  IVICV  Seal     ▼ 


ORDER       FORM 


Chair  with  seal 

The  supplier  will  ship  directly  to  you  for  the  price  indicated, 
plus  applicable  freight  and  tax  Because  the  Alumni  Office  has 
relocated,  it  can  no  longer  serve  as  the  shipping  address  for 
chairs  for  subsequent  pickup  by  purchasers. 
Black  lacquer  captain's  chair,  $210  including  UPS 

shipping 
Black  lacquer  captain's  with  cherry  arms,  $210 

including  UPS  shipping 
Black  lacquer  Boston  rocker,  $1 95  plus  COD 

freight 

Black  lacquer  side  chair,  $195  plus  C.O.D.  freight 

Child  rocker,  $115  including  UPS  shipping 

Bright  finished  pewter  with  MCV  seal 
engraved . 

Free  of  lead  hazard  and  safe  for  eating  and  drinking  purposes 
All  orders  add  $2  50  per  cup  for  postage  and  handling 

Baby  cup,  4  oz,  $22  NEW 

Virginia  bowl,  small,  $32  NEW  (not  shown) 

Jefferson  cup,  8  oz ,  $1 8 

Virginia  cup,  1 2  oz.,  $22  (not  shown] 

Virginia  cup,  2  oz,  $18  (not  shown) 

Virginia  tankard,  1 4  oz.,  $32  (not  shown) 

Pen/pencil  holder,  $1 5  NEW  (not  shown) 

Change  tray,  $15  NEW  (not  shown) 

MCV  Watches  — price  includes  shipping  plus 
applicable  tax 

Men's  $207  50 

Women's  $207.50 

Pictures  — price  includes  postage 

Alumni  House  (color),  $15  plus  applicable  tax 

MCV  Campus  (black  and  white),  $4.50  plus 

applicable  tax 

Books  — price  includes  postage 

As  I  Bemember,  by  Dr.  W  T.  Sanger,  $10  plus 

applicable  tax 


NAME  (PLEASE   PRINT 


SHIPPING   ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 

Payments  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Add  an  additional  4.5  percent  tax  on  all  items  delivered 

in  Virginia. 
All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Allow  10-12  weeks  for  chair  shipments 
Allow  three  weeks  for  pewter  shipments. 

Send  orders  to 

MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 

Box  1 56 

Richmond,  VA  23298-0156 

All  items  except  the  chairs  can  be 
picked  up  from  the 

MCV  Alumni  Association  Office 

MCV  West  Hospital,  1 6th  Floor,  West  Wing 

1 2th  and  East  Broad  Streets,  Richmond.  Virginia. 


MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 

SCARAB 

Box  156 

Richmond,  VA  23298-0156 


Nonprofit  Organization 
U.S.  Postal 
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1992-1993 


14-17 

MEDICAL  DIVISION 

West  Virginia  Medical  Society 

The  Greenbriar 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.V. 

16-19 

PHARMACY  DIVISION 

Virginia  Pharmaceutical  Association 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

mm  ihm 


DENTAL  DIVISION 

Virginia  Dental  Association 

Alumni  Reception 

Roanoke,  Va. 


■mini 

3 

MCV  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 

Parents'  and  Partners'  Day 
Richmond 


15-17 


NURSING  DIVISION 

Virginia  Nurses  Association 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


2529 


PHARMACY  DIVISION 

National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
Seattle 

30 

MEDICAL  DIVISION 

Medical  Society  of  Virginia 

Alumni  Reception 

Norfolk,  Va. 


■  im  i hi 
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MEDICAL  DIVISION 

Southern  Medical  Association 

Alumni  Reception 

San  Antonio 

■mum 

610 

PHARMACY  DIVISION 

American  Society  of 

Hospital  Pharmacists 

Orlando,  Fla. 


KKXBBH 
14-18 

BASIC  HEALTH 
SCIENCES  DIVISION 

Society  of  Toxicology 
New  Orleans 


1-4 

MEDICAL  DIVISION 

American  College  ot  Physicians 
Washington,  D.C. 


23 


DENTAL  HOMECOMING/ 
CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 

Marriott  Hotel 
Richmond 


2325 


MCV  ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION  OF  VCU 

REUNION 

The  Jefferson  Hotel 
Richmond 


16-20 

BASIC  HEALTH 
SCIENCES  DIVISION 

American  Society  for  Microbiology 
Atlanta 

22 

COMMENCEMENT 


6-10 

BASIC  HEALTH 

SCIENCES  DIVISION 

ASBMB 

St. Louis,  Mo. 


13-17 


ALLIED  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  DIVISION 

American  Physical 

Therapy  Association 

Cincinnati 


29-1 


ST. PHILIP  ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION  REUNION 

Gateway  Hilton  Towers 
Newark,  N.J. 


For  information  about 

scheduled  events,  please  call  the 

MCV  Alumni  Office  at  (804)  786-0434 

or  FAX  (804)  225-4594. 


